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HE Parlophone album of Bellini’s Norma, 
recorded at a grand command performance at the 
‘Turin Opera House, is one of the best operatic 
1-cordings on a grand scale we have yet had. That 
‘his triumph of recording should have been achieved 
‘vith an Italian opera first produced on December 26, 
831, gives me particular pleasure, because I am con- 
~inced that unless modern composers take to writing 
aelody again, opera will die. JVorma offers about two 
ours and a half of what is practically unbroken 
nelody, melody which from time to time touches the 
ultimate heights of melody, as in the great aria ‘‘ Casta 
Jiva” and in the great soprano duet “ Mira, O 
Norma.” When I remember this limpid strain of 
nelody and compare it with the noise of trying to hive 
. recalcitrant swarm of bees, which is all the music our 
nodern English composers seem able to produce when 
‘hey turn their attention to opera, I have to conclude 
hat the reason why so many modern operatic com- 
posers do not write melodies is because they have no 
melodies to write. 

Yet the first performance of Norma at La Scala was 
as big a failure as the first performance of Traviata and 
the first performance of Carmen. Some said the hostile 
reception was engineered by Countess Samoyloff, with 
whom Bellini had had a love affair and whom he had 
just thrown over for Giuditta Pacini. If Pacini herself 
had been singing that night of December 26, 1831, the 
triumph of the jilted countess would have been com- 
plete, but as a matter of fact, though she may have 
provided a few cat-calls, Samoyloff deserves less of the 
discredit for the hostile reception than the illness of 
some of the actors and the lack of rehearsal. The only 
singer who came out of that first evening with success 
was Giulia Grisi in the part of Adalgisa. Even Pasta, 
who had made up her mind that “‘ Casta Diva”’ was 
not singable, failed at the first performance. Perhaps 
the success of Grisi stung her rival to renewed efforts, 
for she sang the aria magnificently on the second night, 
and with that success gave to “‘ Casta Diva ” the cachet 
it has never lost of being the greatest soprano aria ever 
written. In this recorded version it is sung by Gina 
Cigna. I would not say that I have not preferred other 
sopranos, but I do think that the scale of the present 
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production demanded a soprano of tremendous force, 
and that force Cigna is able to provide. Moreover, 
Ebe Stignani in the part of Adalgisa is another soprano 
of tremendous power, and when these two Druidesses 
get going we do feel they can stand up even to Stone- 
henge, where they have their apartments. 

My first experience of this opera was in June 1916, 
a June day of unparalleled heat even for Athens, All 
day the barometer stood at 109 in the shade, and all 
day we had been waiting anxiously in Athens for the 
reply of the Greek Government to an ultimatum 
delivered by the Entente ministers—an ultimatum 
whose effectiveness was to be reinforced by the arrival 
of the British and French fleets. All day long Greek 
troops had been marching down to the Pireus with 
the apparent intention of resisting any landing, and our 
anxiety had not been allayed after the ultimatum had 
been delivered by the arrival of a telegram to say that 
the Fleet could not arrive for another twenty-four 
hours, and asking if the delivery of the Note could be 
postponed. 

“*T had sent most of my staff home with strict orders 
to remain indoors, and the tramp of soldiers marching 
down toward the Pireus began to play upon my nerves. 
I reflected that I had staked everything on non-resistance, 
and I began to wonder if my judgment had not been wrong 
after all. In the present state of tension and in this 
ghastly heat the smallest incident might provoke a massacre. 
I knew that some of the more bitter of the anti-Ententists 
had stored grenades in various rooms along the main 
streets of the city. I knew that even convicts had been 
released for violence and that desperadoes had been 
imported into Athens from the neighbouring districts. 
The most trivial incident might lead to the most horrible 
street fighting and worse. Much might depend on 
obedience to my orders, and I hoped fervidly that they were 
being obeyed by keeping indoors. 

“ Presently one of my subalterns came in to say that the 
men upstairs were getting nervous and asked if I would 
mind sending the car down to Phaleron where our yacht, 
the Valkyrie, was lying and borrowing the five Turkish 
Mausers on board. 

*** The men upstairs would feel much happier if they 
were armed,’ he urged. 

** * A damned lot of good five Mauser rifles will do if the 
other side really means business,’ I observed. 
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*“** It’s not that,’ said my subaltern deprecatingly, ‘it’s 
the idea of the thing. They’re walking about like a lot 
of cats on hot bricks. They say they don’t mind staying 
here to-night so long as they have arms, but honestly, I 
believe the men will bolt if you keep them here without 
them.’ 

“* The last thing I wanted was for any of our people to 
leave the Annexe just now, so finally I decided to send the 
car down to fetch the rifles. 

*** But the cartridges will remain locked up in my safe 
until they are really wanted,’ I warned. 

**T rang through to the Legation and asked Sir Francis 
Elliot if there was any news yet ; but there was nothing. 
He had sent everybody off, and was going to wait there by 
himself. 

* At eight o’clock the car returned with the rifles, and 
I was just locking the cartridges up in my safe when a 
car stopped in front of the Legation. I went across to the 
front office, and looked out of the open window. The 
tramp of feet was still. 

“In about a quarter of an hour Sir Francis came into 
my room, a flush on his pale cheeks, a brightness in his 
eyes. 

Me It’s all right,’ he exclaimed, waving a paper, ‘ they’ve 
accepted everything.’ 

“T have the picture of him that night clear in my 
memory, of his grey flannel suit and his straw Homburg 
hat, and the fine elation in his step as he hurried away. 

“As for me, I went to the opera after dinner and 
heard Norma. While we ‘were cooling ourselves outside 
the theatre in the last entr’acte, there was a tremendous 
bang at about eleven o’clock from the direction of the sea. 

““* My god,’ I exclaimed, ‘ don’t tell me the Fleet has 
arrived after all, and is starting to bombard Athens under 
the impression that the ultimatum has been refused.’ 

* What I said as a joke the inhabitants of Athens seemed 
to believe in earnest. Public places emptied like magic, 
and everybody who remained began to shout ‘ Vive 
V’Entente,’ as if he could thereby propitiate the next shot. 
We found out afterwards that the noise came from a 
powder factory in the Vale of Daphne, which had blown 
up owing to the heat. It was a perfect operatic curtain 
to a very successful performance, and it certainly had the 
effect of calming even the most bellicose Royalists.”’ 

Inside the theatre the scene was ridiculous. The 
opera was a long way from being over, but the whole 
performance was interrupted by the audience standing 
up to cheer Frenchmen or Englishmen in the boxes. 
I was sitting with Countess Bosdari, the wife of the 
Italian Minister. She was wearing a huge black hat 
with feathers, and smoking a cigarette in the longest 
holder I have ever seen. She told me to get up and 
bow to reassure the audience, which I did, and the 
performance went on again. I did not see the revival 
at Covent Garden last year, but I am sure no per- 
formance of Norma was as electric as the performance 
in Athens that night, sung partly in Italian, partly 
in French, partly in Greek. 

I am told that already the demand for this new 
album has far exceeded expectation, and I can assure 
readers that the money they spend on acquiring this 
album will be a grand investment. Let it be remem- 
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bered that it does not cost more than a good box at 
Covent Garden, and that they could not possibly 
crowd into one box all the friends they will be able to 
entertain with this album. If the Parlophone experi- 
ment is a genuine success, we may expect more of these 
recordings of command performances. We may get 
La Sonnambula or I Puritant, for both of which I long. 
Owing to my being in London and listening to all this 
music on an electrical instrument, I have not yet heard 
Norma on one of my Longhorns, but I confidently 
expect when I get back to Barra that I shall enjoy this 
album of Norma even more than I have already enjoyed 
it. I cannot pay a greater tribute to the acoustical 
gramophone than to set on record the complete failure 
of electrical reproduction to hold my attention for the 
length of time I should like it to be held. I do not write 
these words with any desire to win back to acoustical 
instruments the allegiance of those who have forsaken 
them for electrical ones, but solely in order to reassure 
those who cannot provide the necessary electricity and 
who have to depend on acoustical instruments. They 
deserve congratulation, not commiseration, and they 
will be far better able to appreciate the wonderful 
advance in the technique of recording than the average 
user of an electrical instrument on which the improve- 
ment is nothing like so clearly marked. Perhaps I shail 
best express what I mean when I say that the difference 
between a good acoustical instrument and the average 
electrical instrument is the difference between home- 
killed beef and chilled beef. 


Romantic Tunes 


When I asked for a list of the best twelve Romantic 
Tunes I intended to provide the compiler of the “Mood 
Music’ catalogue with what might be called the 
incidental music of love. I thought we had more or 
less decided that unmistakably erotic music devised to 
express passion did not exist. At the same time it would 
be foolish to pretend that there does not exist a great 
deal of music which lightly or heavily turns to thoughts 
of love, and among the one hundred and thirty-seven 
tunes chosen by the competitors over eighty had par- 
ticular reference to the emotion of love, while of the 
remaining fifty-odd at least forty were melodies from 
music with a number but no name, the choice of which 
was probably to be explained by their ability to turn 
the mind to thoughts of love. 


One of my correspondents writes : 


“* Having spent a considerable amount of time trying 
to discover a selection of the best tunes written ‘ in the 
Romantic Mood,’ I am in a position to sympathize with 
the gentleman responsible for compiling the H.M.V. 
‘ Mood Catalogue.’ I am sure that he has adopted the 
best course in leaving out a ‘ Romantic’ or ‘ Love’ 
mood altogether. Romance is surely too personal and 
complex a subject to be shut up into watertight com- 
partments, but for the purpose of this competition I 
have approached some of my favourite music (which is, 
I must confess, somewhat limited in scope due to lack 
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of a musical education ‘n any sense of the word, other 
than my own fancy) from two separate points of view, 
i.e. (a) Supposing that I were feeling myself in a romantic 
mood, would the tune fit in? (b) Being in any mood 
but a romantic one, would the piece in question be 
sufficiently seductive to change my mood into the 
appropriate one ? 

“* Acting on supposition (a) I find I could put down 
a very large proportion of all the good music I know 
and thus reduce the list of melodies to one consisting 
of my idea of the greatest tunes of all time, which does 
not seem to me to be at all what the Editor wants. It 
occurs to me to ask if the Editor has any clear idea as 
to exactly what he does want, or was it just an idea 
jotted down on the spur of the moment ? 

“The list of tunes which I could put down under 
supposition (b) would be for all practical purposes nil ; 
unless I was feeling susceptible there are very few tunes 
which would make me feel romantic unless the music had 
assistance from atmosphere and circumstances quite 
apart from the tune ; of course it might be done by some 
quite ordinary tune if it had some special association, 
but that again would be purely personal and would not 
require any real merit in the music, so that it is very 
difficult for an individual to judge whether a piece of 
music is romantic or just romantic for him personally. 

“It seems to me that the dozen tunes required must 
be a mixture and a compromise between all the varying 
moods of romance. I am enclosing what I consider is 
a most inadequate estimate.” 


Actually this correspondent was successful in choosing 
five tunes in accordance with the choice of the majority, 
so I think his complaint is hardly justified. In reading 
‘through the list I find very few choices which are un- 
intelligible to myself, though I can think of a certain 
number of what I consider romantic tunes which were 
overlooked. Another matter of some personal interest 
was that out of the twelve winning tunes I used five in 
a deliberate attempt to play upon the emotion of 
romantic love in the broadcast version of my book 
‘© Carnival.”’ Of the winning list all except three of the 
tunes have a particular reference to love, and of the 
three which have not, I think we can presume that 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat was not inspired by any- 
thing else. The mood of the Andante of Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto has never suggested romantic love to 
me, but, as my correspondent says, it is a matter of 
individual taste. There remains Trdumerei. Now this 
tune definitely has nothing whatever to do with 
romantic love, but represents the thoughts of a child 
dreaming by the fireside. Nevertheless I suppose no 
tune ever written has fitted in so well with lovers’ moods. 

A list of last month’s records might suggest we had 
been celebrating a Mozart festival. Schnabel and the 
London Symphony Orchestra in the Piano Concerto 
in C played by Schnabel and conducted by Sargent, 
Reger’s Variations on a Theme of Mozart played by 
the Dresden State Orchestra under Karl Bohm, and 
Symphony No. 28 in C played by the Berlin College of 
Instrumentalists, all from H.M.V.; and from Columbia 
the Sinfonia Concertante in E flat played by the Berlin 
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Philharmonic Orchestra under Konoye, and the 
G minor Symphony played by the London Phil-. 
harmonic Orchestra under Beecham. Not bad for one 
month. The Sinfonia Concertante is a delightful affair 
on three and a half light-blue Columbia discs. I do not 
care for it so much as for the other Sinfonia Concertante 
for violin and viola, with Sammons and Tertis as the 
soloists. But as I should put that among my first twelve 
favourite albums I am setting a high standard of 
personal enjoyment. The new Sinfonia has oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon as soloists. It is surprising 
that this Sinfonia Concertante form has not been more 
used by later composers, though I suppose the Triple 
Concerto of Beethoven might be considered a develop- 
ment of it. By the way, I hear rumours of that lovely 
work being available in recorded form at last in the 
near future. The Mozart Symphony played by the 
Berlin College of Instrumentalists on two H.M.V. plum 
discs is enchanting, and I hope we shall get more 
records from this combination. But all Mozart’s music 
is enchanting and one cannot have too much of it on 
the gramophone. I have pointed out before that Mozart 
has more to say to contemporary youth than perhaps 
any composer. We can fairly claim that the gramo- 
phone has been of incalculable service in putting 
Mozart at the disposal of contemporary youth, and in 
this respect it has performed a great service by teaching 
conductors what audiences want. The revival of Mozart 
began in the last decade, before the radio was exerting 
its full influence over music. I attribute it to the mood 
of the post-war years, and that its revival has been 
sustained I attribute to the prevailing uneasiness about 
the future. 

W.R.A. last month quoted Wanda Landowska as 
saying that in 1860 Mozart’s music was considered 
childish. I fancy that it was considered childish until 
many years after 1860. Perhaps if Europe settled down 
to another year of prosperous security during the mid- 
years of this century it would again be considered 
childish. 

It is a far cry from Mozart to Dukas, but one of the 
best bits of recording I have heard is to be found on 
two Columbia light-blue discs of the Orchestra of the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire under Gaubert 
playing L’ Apprenti Sorcier. It I were asked to nominate 
an example of the recent improvement in recording, I 
should choose this Columbia L’Apprentt Sorcier. The 
fourth side is taken up with an exquisite Nocturne from 
Fauré’s incidental music to a French comedy called 
“ Shylock.” I am afraid gramophiles have been such 
conservative duffers over Fauré that most of his music 
has been withdrawn from catalogues, including that 
beautiful Piano Quartet. Fauré has written some of the 
loveliest of modern songs and an opportunity to get hold 
of three of these songs comes with a set of records which 
Madame Susan Metcalfe Casals has made on H.M.V. 
discs for subscribers. The set comprises : by Schubert, 
Lied der Mignon, Nachtstiick, Die junge Nonne, Liebesbot- 
schaft, and Die Liebe hat gelogen; by Schumann, Die 
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Lotosblume, Schneeglickchen, Kum Schluss, Herzeleid, and 
Liebeslied ; by Fauré, Soir, Nell, and Le Secret. The four 
records cost one guinea and can be ordered from Mrs. 
E. L. Robinson Smith, 155 Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11. The name of Susan Metcalfe requires 
no introduction, and these beautiful examples of her 
art are indeed welcome. She has wisely chosen songs 
that have not been over-recorded and several of the 
songs she has chosen are now recorded for the first 
time, so far as I know. Among these first recordings 
are the Fauré songs, which are really exquisite. 

Another pleasure of last month was Schnabel’s per- 
formance on five twelve-inch discs of Schubert’s Piano 
Sonata in A major, a work of great beauty magnificently 
played by Schnabel and recorded by H.M.V. I wish 
some pianist would give us the Schubert Waltzes, which 
are surely worth doing complete. However, it was some 
years before we had a complete set of the Chopin 
Waltzes. 

We have some Scarlatti Sonatas played by Madame 
Landowska in a Society issue, and now Columbia gives 
us Fourteen Sonatas in an album of six ten-inch dark- 
blue records. The harpsichord playing of Yella Pessl 
is most sympathetic and I really prefer the less sonorous 
quality of what is either her playing or her instrument 
or this recording. 

I do not remember if Mrs. Woodhouse ever made 
any records since electrical reproduction came in, but 
there was something fascinating about a pre-electric 
recording of the harpsichord, a kind of ghostliness 


which suited the past it was reviving. There should be 
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a good public for the Scarlatti Sonatas, and fourteen 
of them for 18s. is what salesmen call an attractive 
proposition. 


The Future of Records 

I was given an opportunity to say something to 
gramophone dealers in this month’s issue of The 
Voice on the subject of records, and I made a strong 
point of the importance of taking an optimistic stand 
with the public about the sale of records. The trade 
has been suffering from a defeatist attitude for some 
time now, and there is really no.cause for such an 
attitude. In almost the first number of this paper I 
pointed out to the recording companies that the growth 
of radio would in due course make it imperative to 
build up a stock of greatest music by the greatest artists. 
In those days the recording companies were still 
inclined to suppose that they had to depend on records 
of popular music by popular artists of the moment. 
Gradually, however, better counsels prevailed, and now 
to-day, fourteen years later, the amount of great music 
played by the greatest artists is impressive indeed. The 
sale of these records is increasing steadily, and I can 
affirm that the circulation of THz GRAMOPHONE, which 
has always considered attention to such records its 
raison d’étre, is also increasing. There seems, then, really 
no reason to retain a vestige of this defeatist attitude 
towards the future of records. 

A Merry Christmas to all readers, advertisers, per- 
formers, printers, paper-makers, contributors, and 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


More Songs of Wild Birds, by E. M. Nicholson and Ludwig 
Koch, with Three Gramophone Records. Illustrated. 
(H. F. & G. Witherby, Ltd., 15s.) (In box.) 

Hunting by Ear. The Sound-Book of Fox-Hunting, by Michael 


Berry and D. W. E. Brock, with two 10-inch Parlophone — 


Gramophone Records. Text Illustrations by T. Ivester 
Lloyd. (H. F. & G. Witherby, Ltd., 21s.) (In box.) 


The success of “Songs of Wild Birds” reviewed in our 
November 1936 number sent those valiant explorers Messrs. 
Koch and Nicholson into the woods and fields again with their 
complicated apparatus and their endless patience. The result is 
an even better book than the last, and some of the most exciting 
records I have ever heard. The skylark’s soaring ecstasy, his 
laughing descent, his surprising song on the ground is followed by 
the weird enchanting curlew whose song is identical with that of 
the oyster-catchers who used to call through the night round the 
island of Jethou. The woodlark’s song is pure whistling, 
with a faint thrush accompaniment, a lovely performance; the 
tree pipit amuses himself with trills and gurgles and long-drawn 
notes. The redstart’s jerky music has a full choral accompani- 
ment of starling, nuthatch, cuckoo, cock pheasant and blackbird, 
and the missel-thrush singing in the garden of White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, where the Duke of Windsor was born, has a 
chatter of sparrows to contend with. 

The heron is usually seen"standing on one leg, his head sunk 
on his shoulders, the picture of austere dignity. When he flies 
his great wings beat slowly, though his flight is swift. One 


cannot imagine him losing his air of proud aloofness as he stands 
pensively on the edge of a pool, but just listen to him when he 
getshome! Such a clatter of raucous excitement is only equalled 
by the rooks, who make no pretence of being anything but 
garrulous and quarrelsome. They play the principal part in the 
last record, which is melodrama from start to finish. It opens 
with the mysterious little owl and develops into a wild riot of 
robins, blackbirds, chaffinches and great tits, interrupted by 
hoarse cries from the crow ; jackdaws, a jay and the green wood- 
pecker join in the racket, and suddenly above them all comes a 
clear exquisite phrase from the blackbird, which should put them 
to shame, but it doesn’t, for we suddenly find ourselves in the 
heart of a rookery. The mike has been put right up in the trees, 
and the din is terrific. A more blackguardly noise it would be 
hard to find. The record ends with the little owls fading away 
into the distance. A splendidly stage-managed performance. 

The tale of how these records were made is told fully in the 
book and there are some good photographs. Another treasure for 
bird-lovers. 

Mr. Michael Berry is convinced that there will be hunting 
every day on the other side of the Golden Gates. Heaven for 
the field, the pack and the huntsman, and, let us hope, for the 
fox, who will no doubt have wings, as Louis de Rougemont 
dreamed, and lead them all a heavenly dance, and never be 
caught. (But perhaps that. won’t be Heaven for the other 
participants !) 

The Editor came in while I was listening to one of the hunting 
records. 
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* Aha! Basutos eating, I suppose ? ” 

“No. A British record. The Kill.” 

‘The Huntsman’s Voice ! 

‘“hese are really remarkable records, of the greatest possible 
use to the tyro, who need never be at a loss in the hunting-field 
if he sits at home first and listens carefully to the various inflections 
of ‘he Huntsman’s Voice, the rhythm of the Horn, and the music 
of ‘he Hounds. He will learn, too, ‘that the good fox-hunter does 
no. go gossiping along, following the tail of the horse in front, 
bu: has his ear cocked for the information so subtly yet so 
clearly conveyed by Huntsman, Horn and Hound. 

As the Preface says, this is a bold, constructive attempt to 
analyse and capture for leisurely enjoyment the essential sounds 
of the hunting-field, and I should say it is well worth a guinea 
a 0x to those who are interested in the picturesque old sport. 
D.lightful drawings by T. Ivester Lloyd show a sensitive feeling 
fo the wintry English landscape, as well as a profound under- 
st: nding of horses and hounds. Fg 


Siaging, the Art and the Craft, by W.S. Drew. Published by 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This little book is essentially a series of correlated essays. The 
si bjects dealt with cover a wide field, but nothing is discussed 
which is not entirely appropriate to a study of the art and craft 
o° singing. To appreciate the book it is not necessary to be a 
singer. Anyone who is interested in good singing should find it 
©’ value, whether he be a singer, a teacher or a listener. 

The author is well qualified for the task he has undertaken. 
lie is a trained singer. He is a lover of the fine arts in general 
and of poetry in particular. He is a clear thinker and a lucid 
writer. He is familiar with the results of modern research on 
acoustics. He can discuss these results. when necessary for his 
purpose with simplicity and accuracy. Lastly, he has the saving 
grace of humour, thanks to which his essays, which might so 
easily have been deadly dull, are entertaining as well as in- 
s.ructive. I shuddered as I glanced down the table of contents. 
| began to read and I was fascinated. ee we 


How to Compose Music, by H. Baynton-Power (Pitman, 4s.)_ 

Here is the “‘ piano in twelve lessons” in another form. It 
would be easy to make fun of this book—the author’s hit-out at 
‘Mr. Highbrow ” in the Preface shows that he is aware of the 
fact—but Mr. Baynton-Power is a musician and at least what he 
writes is unexceptionable as far as it goes. The:root idea of the 
book is that there may be (brave hope!) ‘“‘a man in the street 
\vho has stored in his mind a tune of his own composing that is 
capable of swaying the world with its melody,” but is unable 
to write it down. Having worked through this book of 84 pages 
he is presumed to be able to write down and harmonize simple 
melodies, including the possible (week’s) world-shaker. 

We all know that children may be taught to do this with 
often charming if ephemeral results, but their ears are young 
enough to undergo training and their power of assimilation is far 
greater than that of the adult. No doubt the adult—like many 
popular composers—will, if able to play, learn how to write down 
his keyboard slitherings without too many tears, but I cannot 
believe that the non-player, starting, as the book indicates, from 
scratch, will achieve such a result in any satisfactory way—more 
especially as regards harmony. 

The author says that harmony is largely a personal matter, 
and polishes it off in a few bright pages. Persons who can write 
personal harmony are already considerable musicians and, more 
likely than not, will in early years have marched grimly through 
the “‘ mathematical” textbooks Mr. Baynton-Power dismisses 
with such faint praise. It is his book, indeed, that reduces 
composing to mathematics, and surely a one-time professor of the 
Manchester College of Music must know that there is no royal 
road to even simple composition. As a parlour game his little 
book may well prove entertaining to the earnest-minded. 

A.R. 
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An Introduction to Music, by Martin Bernstein (Pitman, 153s.) , 
Mr. Bernstein’s book is full of useful information, rather 
solidly presented, and a number of analyses that do little more 
than quote principal themes. He says, in his foreword, that a 
writer of a book of this kind “is often compelled to resort to 
. summary pronouncements and facile generalizations ”’ : but surely 


the value of such a book lies in its personal judgments. It was 
this quality that one found in Stewart Macpherson’s “ Cameos of 
Musical History,” recently reviewed in these columns, or in 
Howard D. McKinney’s and W. R. A.’s “ Discovering Music.” 
I wish Mr. Bernstein would have been less modest and revealed 
his preferences more clearly. Those, however, who lack informa- 
tion, and can afford the stiff price, will find plenty to interest 
them between these covers. After chapters on musical tone, 
instruments, and fundamental musical concepts, the author goes 
steadily through the great composers—and some of the less-than- 
great—from Bach to Sibelius, with many musical illustrations 
(and poorly reproduced portraits of the composers) and reading 
lists. A.R, . 


Essays in Musical Analysis,\ Volume 5 : Vocal Music. 
By Sir Donald Tovey (Oxford Press, 10s. 6d.). 

Very little need be said about this book, although it opens up 
as many topics for profitable discussion as any 250 pages possibly 
could. Everybody, by now, knows that the analyses were 
written for the author’s own Edinburgh concerts ; so, though 
they delve high and deep, they use language that an ordinarily 
cultivated music-lover can understand. Music-type is freely 
used, but those who cannot read it will still get most of the juice 
out of these refreshing fruits of scholarship and humanity. The 
works discussed include the Bach and Beethoven Masses and 
some cantatas of the former’s, The Creation, The Seasons, Handel’s 
Israel, part of Fidelio, the Verdi and Brahms Requiems, some 
madrigals and motets, and a dozen other works, among them 
Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, which some of us would dearly like to hear 
recorded. The book brings up again the question of choral 
recording, making us hunger for, ¢.g., the Brahms Reguiem that 
Toscanini lately gave us (even though I could not quite live parts 
of it at his extremely slow pace). ‘There was a burst of sunshine 
about choral recording a few years ago, a lunch, some samples 
of the Leeds choir, and then silence. Perhaps P. W. will give usa 
note on the progress and expected possibilities of this side of the 
art? Ground in solo vocal recording has, I believe, been steadily 
conquered in the past two or three years. May we hope for another 
burst of sunshine, in the far more difficult choral sky ? 

One cannot “ review ” a book such as this. The only warning 
word I think may be said is that Sir Donald has already declared 
that he considers himself, as annotator, “‘ counsel for the defence ”; 
so we are not to expect (I take it) the whole of every thought in 
his mind, about any particular work. In any case, space in a 
concert programme would not allow it (how the rest of us wish 
we could fill ours in a fashion one-tenth as marrowy !). 

Toveyisms may be slightly scarcer here than in the other 
volumes ; I quote one or two: “ Haydn could no more help 
hearing the bleating of sheep and the croaking of frogs than 
the goodness of God, with a musical ear” (I am glad he shows 
again how much Thomson’s Seasons was mutilated, in the libretto 
Haydn set, Thomson being an old friend of mine, whom now 
and again I have quoted in these pages). ‘‘ Beethoven does 
many things which he and lesser musicians ought not to have 
done, and so his choral style is not a ‘ good model.’ But he leaves 
nothing undone which he ought to have done.” Of Handel: 
** People who have not outgrown the music of The Lord is a man 
of war are in as bad a case as Christians who have not outgrown 
the theology of its text.”” Of a composer’s difficulties in rising 
to a fine style from a humbler: “ Tannhduser and Lohengrin are 
Wagnerian operas that owed some measure of popularity to the 
anti-Wagnerian music that they contain.” 

One more book, of supplementary essays, a glossary and index, 
is to complete the series, which will be a wonderful three guineas’ 
worth for the self-educating music-lover—and that goes, I take 
it, for every one of us. W. R. A. 
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SOME RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


A Suggested List 


In the welter of recordings issued in the course of a year there is always the danger that much excellent work will be too easily forgotten. 


Our reviewers have collaborated in compiling a short list of some outstanding records of 1937, which may be useful to readers. 


Orchestral 

Bach: Double Orchestra. Szigeti, Flesch, and Orchestra (Goehr). 
Columbia LX659-60. 

Beethoven: Pastoral Symphony. 
H.M.V. DB3051-5. 

Beethoven : Seventh Symphony.. Philharmonic Symphony, New York 
(Toscanini). H.M.V. DB2986-go. 

Boccherini Concerto. Casals and London Symphony 
(Ronald). H.M.V. DB3056-8 (for Casals’ playing). 

Brahms: First Symphony. Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). 
DB3277-81. 

Chabrier : Bourrée Fantasque. Orchestra Symphonique, Paris (Mey- 
rowitz). Columbia DB1707 (for gaiety). 

Dohnanyi: Symphonic Moments. Queen’s 
X190-1. 

Dukas : L’ Apprenti Sorcier. Conservatoire, Paris (Gaubert). 
LX65 3-4. 

Dvorak: Variations. Queen’s Hall (Wood). 

Handel: Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 5. 
X126-9. 

Haydn: Symphony, No. 96, in D. 
H.M.V. DB3282-4. 

Mozart: Piano Concerto in C (K.467). Schnabel and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Sargent). H.M.V. DB3099, 3100-2. 

Mozart : Violin Concerto in G (K.216). Menuhin. and Paris Symphony 
(Enesco). H.M.V. DB2729-31. 

Moussorgsky : Introduction to Khovantchina. 
H.M.V. DB326o. 

Schubert: Rondo ; and Sibelius: Humoresque. 
Chamber Orchestra. Parlophone E11331-2. 
Tchaikovsky: Casse Noisette. London 

(Goossens). H.M.V. C2922-4. 
Wagner: Mastersingers Overture. 
(Beecham). Columbia LX557. 
Warlock: Capriol Suite. Lambert Orchestra. 
the music’s sake). 


Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). 


Orchestra 


H.M.V. 


Hall (Wood). Decca 


Columbia 


Decca X182-4. 
Neel Orchestra. Decca 


Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). 


Boston (Koussevitzky). 
Temianka, with his 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 


H.M.V. C2904 (for 


W. R.A. 
Instrumental 


Bach : French Suite in E major. Landowska. H.M.V. DB5005. 

Beethoven: Sonata in C major. Casals and Horszowski. H.M.V. 
DB3065-6. 

Beethoven: Sonata in F sharp major, 
LX576. 

Beethoven : Sonata in E major, Op. 109. 
CA8266-7. 

Brahms : Jntermezziin E flat major and B flat minor. 
DB2805. 

Busoni: Fantasia after Bach. Petri. Columbia LY64o0. 

Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in D minor. Downes. 
No. 7.) 

Chopin : Nocturnes. Arthur Rubinstein. 
DB3186-91 and DB3192-96. 

Field : Sonata in C minor and Nocturne in A flat major. 
Parlophone E11322-3. 

Haydn: Andante con variazioni. Krauss. Parlophone R20347-8. 

Liszt: Feux Follets and Sonetto del Petraracha, No. 123. Anatole 
Kitain. Columbia LX577. 

Liszt: Consolation and Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 10. 
H.M.V. DB3216. 

Mozart: Sonata in B flat major. 

Mozart: Sonata in E minor. 
LX604. 

Mozart: Rondo in A minor. Paderewski. H.M.V. DB3133. 

Schubert: Sonata in A major. Schnabel. DB3103-7. 

Schumann: Papillons. Cortot. H.M.V. DA1442-3. 

Szymanowski : Romance and Chant de Roxane. Temianka. Parlophone 
E1121. A. R. 


Op. 78. . Petri. . Columbia 
Kempff. Decca-Polydor 


Backhaus. H.M.V. 


(De Brisay, 
H.M.V. 


Two Volumes. 


Frank Merrick. 


Rubinstein. 


Gieseking. Columbia LX572-3. 
Szigeti and Magaloff. Columbia 


Chamber Music 

Beethoven: Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1. 
Columbia LX578-82. 

Beethoven : Quartet in E flat major, Op. 127. Busch Quartet. 
DB3044-8. ¥ 

Beethoven: Quartet in B flat major, Op. 130. 
H.M.V. DB2239-43. 

Beethoven: Quartet in C sharp minor. 
DB2810-14. 

Turina: Oracian del Torero. 


Roth Quartet. 
H.M.V. 
Budapest Quartet. 
Busch Quartet. H.M.V. 


Columbia LX618. 
A. R. 


Gordon Quartet. 


Songs 
B.B.C. Chorus: Wassail Song. Decca K841. 
Richard Crooks: Mother o’ mine. H.M.V. DA1538. 
Nancy Evans: The Water Mill. Decca K862. 
Nancy Evans: Do not go, my love. Decca K866. 
Dorothy Helmrich: Le Long du Quai. Decca X189. 
Nan Maryska: My Lovely Celia. H.M.V. B8574. 
John McCormack: Love’s Secret. H.M.V. DA1533. 
Sydney MacEwan: The Lark in the Clear Air. Parlophone R2311. 
Derek Oldham: Jn Summertime on Bredon. H.M.V. B8603. 
Angela Parselles: Nightingale Song. Columbia DB1699. 
Paul Robeson: Mam’selle Marie. H.M.V. B8550. 
Richard Tauber: Indian Love Lyrics. Parlophone RO20323. 


Bands 

The Changing of the Guard. Grenadier Guards Band. Columbia 
DX768. 

London Bridge March and Vivat! George the King. 
Band. Rex 9025. 

Sousa Marches On. Grenadier Guards Band. Columbia DX8oo. 

Handel’s Dead March in “Saul” and Chopin’s Funeral March. 
Grenadier Guards Band. Columbia DX761. 

Semper Fidelis and High School Cadets Marches. 
Bands. Parlophone F720. 

Be not afraid from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Massed Brass Bands, 
Crystal Palace Contest, 1936. Regal-Zono MR238o. 

Under the Balcony and My Lady Dainty. Massed Brass Bands, Leicester 
Festival, 1937. Regal-Zono MR2475. 

The Arcadians Overture. Massed Brass Bands, Leicester Festival, 
1937. Regal-Zono MR2454. 

Arthur Bliss’s Kenilworth. 
Zono MR2244. 

Aldershot Coronation Tattoo. 


Welsh Guards 


Massed Military 


Foden’s Motor Works Band. Regal- 


H.M.V. Cag12-3. 
W. A. C. 


Miscellaneous and Dance 

The Blue Danube and The Wren. 
0137. 

Vieni, Vieni. Rudy Vallee. Columbia DB1703. 

For Sentimental Reasons. Hildegarde. Columbia FB1641. 

Sweet Leilani. Bing Crosby. Brunswick 02412. 

Countess Maritza. Edith Lorand Orchestra. Parlophone R2300-1. 

Siciliana. Barnabas Von Geczy Orchestra. H.M.V. B8622. 

Songs that have sold a Million Selection. Webster Booth, Foster 
Richardson, and Dorothy Clarke. H.M.V. C2961. 

Twilight in Turkey. Ambrose and his Orchestra. Decca F6446. 

So Rare. Carroll Gibbons and Savoy Hotel Orpheans. Columbia 
FB1791. 

Babbling Over. 


Josephine Tumminia. Brunswick 


Carroll Gibbons. Columbia FB1677. 

Ebony Shadows. Lew Stone and his Band. Decca F6392. 

Toy Trumpet. Billy Cotton and his Band. Rex grat. 

Coronation Cavalcade. Selected Company. Rex 9023. 

Austrian Peasant Dances.’ Symphony Orchestra. H.M.V. C2905. 
Musical Sweethearts. Robinson H. Cleaver. Parlophone F892. 
Manhattan Serenade. Henry Croudson. Regal-Zono MR2342. 
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AT THIS TIME of year the spirit of Christmas pervades 
our store... happy crowds. . . friendly faces . . . the 
thought that the grandest day of all the year is but a few 
weeks away. 

Come along, bring your friends, enjoy the fun and 
choose your new radio at the same time! For at no other 
tume are we able to show you such a tremendous range of 
instruments—at no other time can you be so certain of 
i:nding exactly the set you’re wanting. This year we’ve 
t:lled our showrooms with practically every leading make 
f radio, and our salespeople will be delighted to give 

ou comparative demonstrations of any models that 
specially interest you. 


Wish yourself a Merry Christmas with an 
H.M.V. from IMHOF'S 


A BARGAIN IN 
RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


Here’s a_ low-priced radio- 
gramophone that really will 
do justice to your records— 
H.M.V. Model 487. Operates 
from A.C. or D.C. mains with- 
out adjustment. Elliptical 
speaker gives superb tone. 
Three wavebands. Distinctive 
low-type cabinet. Price 25 gms. 
or with automatic changer 
(Model 493), 33 gms. Both 


on simple hire-purchase terms. 


Mode! 487 


H.M.V. Radiogram Model 487 
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Phew ct Mr buchof ! | 


TO ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 


| 
112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 4 


I’m thinking of buying a new set shortly. Please tell me why I should 
choose an H.M.V. Model and just why it will pay me to buy from you. 
I have marked below the sets which chiefly interest me. Please send me 


full details by return as it’s not long till Christmas. 


(C) H.M.V. Model 487 [[] H.M.V. Model 650 [(] H.M.V. Model 494 i 


(Price 24 gns.) (Price 124 gns.) 
(L] H.M.V. Model 660 
(Price 62 gns.) 


(Price 25 gns.) 
0] H.M.V. Model 493 
(Price 33 gns.) 


P.S. How much could you allow me on my present model, which is a 





NAME AND ADDRESS: 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Remember, too, that December is the month when the 
year’s finest radio programmes are on the air . . .-all-star 
music-halls . . . pantomimes. . . round-the-Empire relays 

. symphony concerts . . . a regular feast of top-line 
entertainment. You couldn’t pick a better time to buy 
your new set! 

Don’t forget either that whatever new model you buy 
from Imhof’s we give you three free service vouchers 


(value 15s. each) in addition to the maker’s guarantee, as 


well as a generous part exchange on your old set, and 
free delivery to your home. 

Make a point, then, of calling in to see us this month. 
We promise you such an opportunity will not occur again 


—until next December ! 
ym 
Z 


A NEW LUXURY 
ALL-WAVE RECEIVER 


The year’s greatest radio 
release—H.M.V. Model 650. 
Ten high-efficiency valves. 
Push-pull output. Five wave- 
bands — world-wide range. 
New-type elliptical speaker, 
evens flow of tone. Electron 
ray tuning. Large floodlit dial. 
Vernier scale. New easy-grip 
controls. Many other features. 
Price 24 gms., or by simple 


H.M.V. All-Wave Model 650 hire-purchase terms. 


H.M.V. Model 660 is a de luxe radio-gramophone employing a 
similar chassis with two speakers and automatic changer at 62 gns. 


A NEW LOW-PRICED 
TABLE MODEL 


Never before has it been 
possible to buy a table 
model with such perfect 
tone and quality of repro- 
duction for 12} gns. as 
this H.M.V. Model 494. 
Six valves. Three wave- 
bands. Elliptical speaker. 
Large easy-to-read dial. 
Adjustable tone control. 
Price 12} gns., or by simple ‘ 
hire-purchase terms. H.M.V. Tatle Model 494 
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GIVE 
RECORD TOKENS 


for 


CHRISTMAS 





An E.M.G. RECORD TOKEN is a passport to pleasure 
for lovers of music, and makes a perfect combined 
greeting card and Christmas gift. Tokens are issued 
by us for any amount and we will exchange 
them for records of any make. If the recipient is 
unable to visit us at Grape Street, we will send the 
records of his choice by post—making no charge for 
inland postage on ten shillingsworth or more of records. 





E.M.G. 


HAND=-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


[| GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 
Telephone” - - - Temple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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1937 & December 1937 


—— 


MY programme in Vienna was not an ordinary one. 
It was made up entirely of what I may call aspects 
ci fame. I had been permitted to visit the President of 
Austria, Wilhelm Miklas, in his unassuming residence at 
No. 15 Heinburgerstrasse, had waited upon Prime Minister 
“chuschnigg at his office in Ballhausplatz, had sat and 
talked in his chateau to the Duke of Hohenberg, son of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand who was assassinated at 
Sarajevo, and the object of my journey had brought me 
into contact with many other figures both in the world of 
politics and in the world of art. Everyone with an interest 
in music will find it quite natural that I should include 
among these a group of mere children of ten to fourteen 
years old, the Vienna Choir Boys. 

I saw them in their home, the delightful Castle Wil- 
helminenberg, just before they left on one of their notable 
world tours. It lies on an open airy height in the sixteenth 
* Bezirk’ between park and wood, and commands a 
beautiful view over the valley filled with the gay and 
friendly sea of Vienna’s houses. It is the kind of castle 











one sees in dreams: if an American film producer were to 
put it on the screen just as it is we should accuse him of 
having an ungoverned imagination to pack so much of 
idyll and romance and so much fabulous splendour into 
one building and then to people it not-with a feudal 
castellan but with a company of schoolboys and their 
teachers. The hall and the reception rooms are decked 
with valuable carved wooden furniture. Antique chests 
stand against the walls of the broad imposing passages, 
giant crystal chandeliers embellished with shining glass 
torches tell you the moment you enter that you are in a 
castle. The children whose home this is lead a life of 
veritable delicacy in an atmosphere where art is the ever- 
dominant factor. 

Although this impression seems fortified by a history of 
long tradition, the Singing Boys have actually lived in this 
home only for a few years. To follow their wanderings, 
their story during the course of the centuries, is really 
nothing less than to trace the musical history of Austria 
—the most significant chapter in the whole history of 


THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


‘music as unprivi- 
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AT HOME 


by KURT LUBINSKI 
With Photographs by the Author 


up to the present day. 

It was one of the early 
Habsburgs, Rudolf IV, who 
first gave his chaplain the com- 
mand to see that the Court 
Chapel — then only a ducal 
institution and not yet situated 
in the Schweizerhof of to-day—was regularly provided 
with singers. In 1498 the Emperor Maximilian I, known 
as “the last knight,” originated the idea of training 
youthful singers, who soon became known as the Chapel 
Singing Boys and were sent out even in those days on 
occasional tours. This art-loving monarch had boys sent 
to his court from Holland, for in those days the Netherlands 
took the lead in music until Italian taste conquered the 
courts of Europe. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century a new art form rose to supremacy : Italian opera, 
to which the widespread interest in sacred music succumbed. 
The Viennese 
Singing Boys were 
destined tosurvive 
this and many 
another revolu- 
tion in theirrealm. 

When I went to 
hear one of the 
sacred concerts 
which are given 
every Sunday in 
the little Hofburg- 
kapelle so full of 
atmosphere, I met 
them in their 
childlike uniform, 
blue sailor suits, 
exactly as they 
appear on the 
platforms of 
world-famous 
concert-halls. 

This is the 
change in the 
course of the cen- 
turies ; they enter 
the history of 





Dressing for his part in an opera 


leged pupils of a 


music, from the Middle Ages. 


* * 
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court chaplain, but soon these children who charmed every 
listener with the exquisite purity of their voices had the 
precedence of court pages conferred on them. The choir- 
master who trained them had to care for them under the 
direct control of the Emperor and was subject to a dis- 
cipline given out as a kind of order of the day. Even the 
number of meals was strictly laid down: ‘‘ Fried meals 
three times a week ”’ were provided by the regulations and 
a glass of fortifying wine was not lacking from this formally 
legal bill of fare. There were always at least twelve boys 
being brought up in this way and it became plain at last 
that the choirmaster was not capable of bearing the whole 
burden oftheir care single- 
handed. Religious semin- 
aries took charge of their 
education. Fora time they 
were taught by Jesuits 
and afterwards at the 
Léwenburg Theological 
Seminary in Vienna. A 
historic occasion in the 
eyes of posterity was when, 
on September goth, 1808, 
a boy was admitted to 
their number whose name 
was Franz Schubert. 

With the fall of the 
Imperial dynasty at the 
end of the Great War the 
Singing Boys also disap- 
peared. The women’s 
voices which took their 
place on Sundays in the 
famous Court Chapel 
could not obliterate the 
memory of the boys’ 
tradition, still less of their moving, ardent tone, and in 
1924 the then Rector of the Castle Chapel, Josef Schnitt, 
set out to rebuild the old artistic institution. He 
devoted both his labour and his fortune to this object. 
With fifteen boys in three gloomy rooms he revived the 
singing lessons. The number of boys and the number of 
patrons grew, and with them grew the number of rooms. 
To-day Rector Josef Schnitt is the internationally celebrated 
Director of the Vienna Boys’ Choir and master of the house 
at Castle Wilhelminenberg, with its exemplary dormitories, 
music-rooms, schoolrooms according to the most modern 
principles, and its swimming-pool and spacious playing- 
fields in the park. 

I can imagine no better way for the tourist to get into 
contact with the pure essence, so to speak, of the idealized 
atmosphere of Austrian romance than, as I did, by spending 
a working day in Castle Wilhelminenberg. 

The boys work in groups as well as individually. They 
sing, practise the piano or the fiddle, study and rehearse 
parts. And all the time these young artists have to adhere 
to a strictly regulated school curriculum in the usual 
subjects. 

I found some sixty or seventy boys there. A staff of 
teachers gives them lessons according to their age. The 
only difference between theirs and an ordinary school 
time-table is the heavy responsibility, imposed on the 
teachers by circumstances, of making good the lessons 
missed when the boys are demonstrating their art in 
London, Tokyo, or Sydney. 
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Castle Wilhelminenberg 


freund, Herr und Madame Denis, Walzermdrchen. 
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There is no need for me to go into details of the pro- 
gramme which I found them rehearsing, and of the 
musicianship which they showed in its performance. 
Enduring evidence of their talent is to be found on a 
wide selection of gramophone records. Here are some of 
them : 

O Sacrum Convivium (Giovanni de Croce) ; Hebe Deine 

Augen auf—Engeltric aus Elias. Columbia DV 1045, 3s. 


Es wollt’ ein Fédgerlein jagen, Volkslied; Schlafe mein 
Prinzchen—Lied. Columbia DV 1046, 3s. 

An der Schinen Blauen Donau, Waltz (Part 1 and Part 2), 
Columbia DV 1047, 3s. 


Freude, Kénigin der 
Weisen; Peer Gynt, Soi- 
veig’s Song. Parlophone 
R20021, 6s. 

O Quam Suavis; Wer 
hat dich du schéner Wald ? 
Parlophone R20022, 6s. 

Hebe deine Augen au; ; 
Ave Verum. Parlophone 
06881, 7s. 

Nachtlager von Granada ; 
Wer hat dich du _ schéner 
Wald? Parlophone 
07506, 7s. 

Kogernd leise ; Peer Gynt, 
Solveig’s Song. _Parlo- 
phone 07514, 7s. 

RLigeunerleben, Op. 29, 
No. 3; Feenruf, Op. 78, 
No.3. Parlophone 
06947, 78. 

Ave Verum; 
Angel Chorus. 
phone 20080, 7s. 

These give only an epitome of the repertoire of sacred and 
secular music performed with uniform perfection by the 
Singing Boys. Four permanent choirmasters and two 
deputies are fully occupied with their musical training. 
The boys are divided into three choirs which have carefully 
regulated instruction every day, for boys’ voices require 
much intelligent ~husbanding. Regular practice on the 
most varied instruments broadens their musical knowledge. 

In the mid-day break the boys lunch with their teachers, 
presided over by Rector Josef Schnitt himself. Afterwards 
they rush and tear about on the green spaces between hill 
and pond before rehearsals begin again. The Castle’s 
own tailor’s shop turns out the costumes which the boys 
wear in their world-famous miniature operas: Der Musik- 
The young 
opera stars are transformed by crinolines into dainty 
rococo ladies, by silk frock coats and powdered perruques 
into fine rococo gentlemen. 

At first these opera performances raised a great stylistic 
difficulty: should the boys be restricted to giving an 
impeccable musical performance of their parts or should 
they be expected to act as their grown-up counterparts did 
on the stage? The attractively gay and light-hearted, 
unforced style which has finally brought their performances 
such overwhelming success in five continents is due to a 
celebrity who, combining the gentleness of a mother with 
the firmness of authority, has strictly but affectionately 
revealed to them the secrets of natural acting. This is the 
Countess Maria Kinsky, who once, under the name of 


Elyah — 
Parlo- 
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Maria Renard, was a celebrated singer at the Vienna 
Opera. . 
Art has to live. Obviously the motive for the Singing 
Boys’ world tours is not only to acquire artistic fame and to 
vindicate again and again the reputa- 
tion of their Austrian fatherland as 
the home of world-conquering music. 
The tours must also raise the funds 
the! a financially weakened Austria 
cannot spare for this unique and 
essentially fastidious artistic institu- 
tion. The Viennese Singing Boys 
mike films. They even possess their 
own hotel in the-East Tyrol where 
al’ through the summer music-loving 
tourists can spend their holidays in 
th gay company of these children. 
Bt what a tremendous commercial 
si.ccess the tours must have to send 
such a company of performers on 
world journeys! Of the boys living 
Castle Wilhelminenberg, twenty, 
tiat is about a third, are always 
r-ady for touring. Rector Schnitt, an 
« jucational director, the chief choir- 
raster, and a matron are the standing 
<scort who look after them on land 
and sea, in hotel and concert-hall. 
Twenty boys stand on the platform and sing. How did 
‘ey come to be here? Auditions are arranged. Thousands 
cf parents apply for their boys to enter the choir. The 





boys are picked out, perhaps a hundred more or less, 
without reference to the social position of their fathers, 
who may be workmen, officials, or perhaps artists them- 
selves. They are seven years old, and as day boys go 





In the music-room 
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through a three years’ preparatory 
course in which they learn musical 
theory and the correct technique of 
singing, the less talented ones being 
sorted out from time to time. The 
really gifted ones are then admitted | 
to the select community of boarders. 
A life of modern romance awaits 
them, admiration, luxury travel, the 
excitement of grand hotels, always 
carefully toned down by the direction 
of their teachers. 

Then when at fourteen their voices 
begin to break they stay until the 
end of the current school year so that 
their emergence from the dreamland 
of the world that praised and ap- 
plauded them into the everyday life 
of their contemporaries should not 
be too abrupt. 

Anyone who has heard the pure 
coherence ‘of their voices can visualize 
how bitter is the pain of farewell. 
Most of them go into workaday life, 
the way to a civic career is smoothed for them, and it 
is to only a few of them that their artistic power comes 
back later, renewed and strengthened. 








Christmas 


Christmas shopping is in full swing and that shrewdest of 
presents for the exile in foreign lands, a year’s subscription to 
‘THE GRAMOPHONE, should start with this December number so 
that it may reach the distant friend in time for Christmas. Is 
that an idea ? Send us your list of names and addresses and we 
will despatch the copies with a special Christmas card so as to 
arrive in India or South Africa or Canada, or wherever its 
destination may be, by the Christmas mail. 

Another present for music-lovers that has the element of 
unusualness to enhance its other claims is the parcel of chamber- 
music records from the N.G.S. list, which we will send on request. 
They are the cream of nearly two hundred records issued by the 
National Gramophonic Society. 

But, if the giver of records hesitates to choose the gift in detail, 
let us emphasize the existence of the token or voucher scheme, 
which works as smoothly for records as for books. It seems 
almost incredible that any of our readers should be unaware of 
this scheme which has been organized for several years by such 
firms as E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Alfred Imhof, and 
Rimington, Van Wyck. Yet only the other day a registered 
letter reached us in which the token scheme was described in a 
typewritten document of many paragraphs with evidence that 
the writer was trying to offer us a brand-new idea for increasing 
the sale of records. 

Records are the perfect Christmas present this year, as always ; 
and this year, too, is perhaps the perfect Christmas when the old 
and valued gramophone or radio set should be finally discarded 
for the latest all-wave radiogramophone, seeing that the zenith 
of design seems to coincide with the nadir of prices. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


This again is only an idea which we put \before our readers in 
the cordial hope that this month of mutual giving and receiving 
may culminate in the happiest of Christmases for all of them 
and in the best of prosperous Christmases for all our good friends, 
the makers and sellers of these delights for our homes. 


Romantic Tunes 


The response was rather feeble in this competition, but it was 
enough to illuminate some dark places. That Liszt’s Liebestraum 
should be followed closely by Schubert’s Serenade was almost a 
foregone conclusion, but that the popular Because and Nevin’s 
Rosary should only have one vote each was surprising. All Souls’ 
Day was ignored ; Love’s Old Sweet Song shared with Debussy’s 
Clair de Lune the distinction of being only one vote behind the 
winners. Wagner’s Trdume, Sieg fried’s Idyll, Star of Eve and 
Liebestod were equally popular. There were several entries 
devoted entirely to string chamber music, but the choices were 
too scattered over that wide realm of romance to achieve a place 
in the first twelve, which are, in order of voting : 

1. Liebestraum (Liszt). 
Serenade (Schubert). 
Ich liebe dich (Grieg). 
Barcarolle (Offenbach). 
Drink to me only (Callcott). 
Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin). 
Che gelida manina from “‘ La Bohéme ”’ (Puccini). 
The Blue Danube (J. Strauss). 
Tréaumerei (Schumann). 
Softly awakes my heart (from ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” 
Saint-Saéns). 
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11. First Movement of Moonlight Sonata (Beethoven). 


12. Slow Movement from. Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn). 
The prize goes to Mrs. Betty V. Kay, Glinton, Peterborough, 


whose selection included eight of the twelve winners. 


The Vienna Mozart Boys’ Choir 


A handful of boys from the famous school 
whose story is told on another page proved the 
excellence of their training in two concerts at 
Queen’s Hall last month. The coolness of some 
critics was amply compensated by the warm 
appreciation of their audiences. Their voices 
are “thin”? ? Perhaps. So should a_boy’s 
voice be. The beauty of their performance is its 
inspiration, rarely to be found in youthful choirs, 
the tender treatment of a phrase, the simple 
manifestation of pure music in such songs as 
Brahms’s Lullaby and the French Secret Love. 


From America 

The Gramophone Shop of New York City have 
issued their monthly Record Supplement under 
a new guise, and it is a definite improvement over 
the old-style facsimile letter. 

All new records of ‘serious’? music are 
reviewed in alphabetical order by composers and 
the pages have punch-holes in the margin to 
permit regular filing. 

We understand that this is purely a tentative 
venture and will not be continued without the approval and 
support of readers, who are invited to express their views. We hope 
the venture will meet with success as it will make a convenient 
running supplement to “‘ The Encyclopedia of the World’s 
Best Recorded Music.” 


’ 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


** Mood Music’”’ 
This catalogue costs sixpence and 
twopence postage; apologies for not 
having mentioned the fact last month. 
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**Let’s Make Music ’’-is the title of a new magazine published 
by Musical Research Service, 294 Central Park West, New 
York City. It is addressed to the professional musician as well 
as to the layman ; to the man in the street who says “I love 

music but I don’t understand it” as well as to 
the man in the study who understands much 
and loves the more. Write for a sample copy. 
You will be amused. 


Records to Special Order 


His Master’s Voice are issuing through their 
dealers a special list of records in stock at Hayes, 
which will be supplied on Special Order only. 

For various reasons they do not, at any time, 
anticipate including any of these in the ordinary 
supplements, Connoisseur or otherwise. They 
are, for the most part, records which have been 
made abroad, and include such artists as 
Medtner, six records of his own compositions, 
and Maggie Teyte with Cortot in Debussy songs : 
songs by Monteverdi recorded under Nadia 
Boulanger : some Kilpinen songs beautifully sung 
by Gerhard Hiisch: Mahler’s Second Symphon.. 

Those who feel that the recording of Chopin’s 
Funeral March Sonata by Rachmaninoff is rather 
individual may be interested in a new version by 
Cortot, who has also recorded Schumann’s 
Kreisleriana. 

Chamber music lovers will be delighted to 
find quartets of Mendelssohn (E flat major) and Haydn (G major) 
recorded by the Budapest Ensemble. 

There is, too, a very interesting album work in the releasc 
of a quartet by Kreisler, the great violinist, who, of course, leads 
his own players. 


» 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Szell) : 
From the New World (Dvojak). 
(12 in., 20s.). Auto. C7490-4. 
One of the pleasures I always enjoy, in growing old, is thinking 
* What a lot of people are making first acquaintance with music 
such as this.” Some of them are, doubtless, among our ever- 
widening circle of readers, but I cannot presume that they form 
a majority, so I shall not try to say very much about the music. 
The longest notice I wrote of it appeared several years ago, and 
may be out of print. There are not only the natural beauties of 
the landscape, but a good many technical ones, such as that 
constant individualization of rhythms in all parts, which I think 
Mason neatly called “ rhythmical yeast’ ; and that particular 
orchestral deftness which never obscures any part that he wants 
to let sing, either by over-support or by letting its accompaniments 
get inits way. The references in the later movements to themes 


Symphony No. 5, 
H.M.V. CG2949-53 


from the earlier give a little extra fillip, but are scarcely sufficiently 
organized or vital to form an outstanding example of such pro- 
cedure : it may better be studied in the symphonic-poem forms of 
other composers. Still, there is always pleasure in Dvorak’s nod 
and beck and wreathed smile, if at times the nod becomes rather 
too much of a rib-nudge. Nobody is likely to be offended by 
the composer’s small frailties of form, though I have in my time 
cracked a polite head with those who, as I thought, passed them 
over too readily. But as I think I have expressed it elsewhere, 
Dvoyak is the sort of chap who, whilst others may not look over 
the hedge, can hypnotize you into such pleasure that he can walk 
off not only with the horses in the field, but with the very 
crops out of the ground and the clothes off your back, bless his 
innocent heart: an innocence that, of course, hid an immense 
fund of resource and technical skill and planning. 

First Movement (two sides).—We naturally expect from this 
orchestra of the composer’s fellow-countrymen a salty sense of 
the music’s right accent and attitude. I am happily impressed 
at the start by their balance and precision. There is a real sense 
of bow style in the attack, and the little bits of inside matter (of 
the kind I was speaking of above) come through every one with 
its own value (e.g. just before the start of the tune with the natural 
F in G minor, around 50 on the H.M.V. scale). The playing 
does not, I think, aim at the sort of rather massive effect which 
some orchestras might find : it is all the fitter, to'my ear. There 
is even a tiny individual cock-of-the-bonnet in the flute’s giving 
out of the second tune (with its rhythm like that of the first). 
The development (side 2) makes apt play with the bits of com- 
menting chat. This is a gathering of cronies in art, in which 
no one raises his voice too loudly. The pace, too, is always easy 
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enough to allow every phrase to be sharply articulated (e.g. 
middle of side 2). This seems to me important, for there is 
alw..ys this leisurely bone in Dvofak, and it is one of the strongest 
supports of his frame. There are conductors who would black- 
guard the brass, near the end of side 2, into coming in just a 
tin; bit earlier. All success to them : heaven knows, a few of our 
En:lish players could do with a mild reign of terror, in this 
respect. But that brings up too big a subject to discuss here: 
“The English, Are They Rhythmical ?”—my answer being 
al ays, “ No, of course not ; how, if they were, could they ever 
have put up with . . .” and here follows evidence, not by any 

ns confined to the leading case of jazz. You may like to 

i: how Dvorak sharpens and brightens nearly the whole of the 

ipitulation of the subjects by bringing the flat-seventh one 
int) a slightly higher key than the normal (this is worked up to 
ab ut the middle of side 2)—the first theme of all being, quite 
nc:mally, in E minor, as at first. The end is swift and splendidly 
th own off. 

slow Movement (three sides).—Never without deep pleasure is 
ths to be heard. The cor anglais sounds less plaintive, but not 
less coaxing, than usual: a different instrument, perhaps. I do 
nt care for the balance of the parts—presumably a designed 
e!'ect—in the middle of the side, just after the tune. There is a 
fr-edom in small details of rhythm which I like. Some bands 
cculd perhaps get a still creamier exquisiteness of tone, but I do 
not feel any lack of quality here. The middle episode (side 4) 
is taken slowly. I see that Tovey speaks of the dreamlike terror 
© this section. I wonder how many share that feeling ? There 
is certainly, in this slowish pace (extremely slow, at p. 60), 
something that might be described as trance-like. But I enjoy its 
s:rangeness. ‘The dance (side 5) can be thought of as a skeleton 
form of the main tune (a la Berlioz’s hag-ridden “ beloved,” if 
you like). The sudden appearance of the main theme of the 
first movement thus takes on a frightening shape. A tiny sound 
in the recording, before each of the last two chords, is not 
accounted for. The colouring of the scoring in this movement is 
masterlya source of endless pleasure. The recording (cheer- 
fully accept our friends’ particular native timbres) is delightfully 
clear, lucid, warm. 

Scherzo (two sides).—The orchestra has more than once shown 
how admirably it enters into the piquancies of Dvorak’s dances. 
Here it gets the movement’s curious tang to perfection. The 
tang comes, at the start, from that oddly oblique chord on which 
ihe scherzo begins. You notice how the opening chords bang 
on tonic and dominant (E, B), and then, when the strings in 
turn build up a chord for the tune to rest on, it is not the expected 
one, but a chord of E, B, G, and D—as if some imp were waiting 
a chance to overturn the apple-cart. But that doesn’t happen : 
we merely go along on that maybe-or-maybe-not-stable founda- 
tion, as if nothing were: an odd, somehow dark hint, to me, 
that “ the gobalins ’ull git yer if ye don’t watch out.” But if 
goblins there be (complete with “‘ ha-has”’), they can coax and 
caress as well as tease—yet only for a moment or two ; their 
serious business cannot long wait. The first tune of all seems 
about to master the revels. The trio (again, taken more slowly 
than usual) is accompanied by a figure from that tune, in the 
bass. This lazy giving out of the theme makes a good contrast to 
the scherzo pace. The recording gives a vivid sense of the 
conductor’s notions, without the least over-stress. I like this 
best about the set—the easy sense of character and colour. 
There is no feeling of under-playing, but in such music it seems 
io me worse to over-shout than under-state. “It’s all in the 
score,” if it’s only let out with the Dvofakian innocence-that- 
hides-craft. This conductor seems to have that skill. 

Finale (three sides).—There are more ways than one of ending 
a symphony, and if Dvorak likes to bring in older themes, with 
rather less of other sorts of labour than some might like—well, 
he is Dvorak, and we know each other, and there is always more 
below the surface than on it, though we may sometimes be 
rather heavily splashed in the face by surface waves. And what 
a variety-bill it all is, not forgetting a couple of Wagnerian 
turns, It has its weaknesses for some of us—partly, for me, 
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because you never quite know where you are being steered ; but 
even that uncertainty has its delights ; and I end a most enjoyable 
half-hour’s listening to a fresh, gripping performance and record- 
ing with another envious thought of the lucky people who will 
make their first entry into a New World of lasting pleasure 
through the gates opened by Mr. Szell and his understanding 
friends. 


Myra Hess and Symphony Orchestra (Walter Goehr) : 
Piano Concerto (Schumann). H.M.V. C2942-5 (12in., 
16s.). Auto. G7486-9. 


I make no secret of my love for both work and player ; pity 
a poor old pianist, who loves his piano-Schumann, and has for 
a score of years:tried to play this as Hess does. The recording 
reminds me of so much over which, in the pianism, I have long 
pored, that I am perhaps in danger of hearing more than it 
contains ; but I think I am safe in saying that it is the real Hess, 
on a real piano, that reproduces capitally. Even if it were on a 
broomstick, how could anyone with ears help learning half a 
lifetime’s lessons about phrasing, from this grand artist? And 
phrasing, in the long run, is all (a devil of a long run it can be, 
too: I’ve been in panting pursuit of it for nigh forty years, and 
haven’t overtaken it yet—or not so as you would notice it). I 
played one single phrase of this opening to a fierce critic I have 
in the house, who was in a room twenty feet away, and called 
out “‘ Who’s that ?”’ The answer came, like a flash, “‘ Hess, of 
course. Who else could it be?” I don’t say there aren’t 
plenty of other pianists who can play the Schumann delightfully. 
After all, it isn’t the world’s deep-thinking or heart-probing 
masterpiece, and he had all sorts of weaknesses, but there is 
upstanding honesty of speech and workmanship, within his limits, 
and clear if feminine dignity, that many of us cherish in the music 
of that time, and in Schumann especially. Perhaps we languish 
a trifle slowly on side 2 (the meditation which Franck’s Variations 
a little recall), and perhaps the orchestra is a bit chippier else- 
where—but there is not much else to be, when the sentiment is 
not turned on. I wonder if the pianist alone chose the pace on 
side 2? Orchestrally, we need to remember that this move- 
ment was not originally planned by Schumann (1841) as the 
first in a concerto, but as a separate piece (which he could not 
sell). Pianistically, its cadenza is one of too few exceptions among 
such performances, in fitting its purpose so well. It leads in the 
oboe theme, and then improvises on that, until the orchestra 
takes it up for the finish. This movement takes four sides. 

Second Movement and Finale.—This is the exquisite Schumann 
of the truest feeling, perfectly individual (for in spite of much 
likeness between the German tribes of the 1840’s, the best of any 
of them cannot for a moment be mistaken for anybody else’s 
work). This could not, for instance, be Mendelssohn. For one 
thing, Schumann always carries on (and off) a sentence better 
than Mendelssohn, who so often gives at the knees (as I think 
Tovey puts it somewhere. Where he really gave, of course, was 
at the heart—and even, I make bold to say, at the brain-fibre). 
How charming is the use of the oboe theme (start of side 6) to 
tell us we are coming to a change—the entry of the last move- 
ment. The cross-rhythm of the second subject provides, as ever, 
a little fun for those who don’t at first feel just what time we have 
got into. The light touch of the pianist is here very happy, and 
helps to define what Schumann, orchestrally tongue-tied, did not 
quite handle as prettily as he might have done. Every note is 
clear. The development (side 7) is not very exhilarating until 
we get to the new theme, early on this side (C, E, F, D, B, C). 
The little ejaculations among the smooth flow keep the music 
going better than expectation. It is no use expecting great 
brilliance and heavy metal in any good presentation of this 
matter. It must suffice to seek clarity and the unaffected note. 
On the last side comes that final theme, dancing in such a per- 
fectly period style that it is felt as a quite thrilling little topper to 
the work. I know no one who better than Miss Hess suits my 
conception of Schumann’s nature, and who makes this work 
appear so little femininely-weak. I hope we shall hear her in 
other recordings. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski) : Valse Triste (Sibelius) 
and Panis Angelicus (Franck). H.M.V. DB3318 (12 in., 
6s.). 

1. Luscious, of course, but over-regimented in some of the 
rhythms, rather stumpy in general effect, and so ppp in places 
that the tone is thrown away. 2. This is from an early Mass for 
Three Voices, which Franck wrote for the church of St. Clotilde 
soon after he was appointed organist there, in 1858, when he 
was thirty-six. D’Indy tells us that this item was interpolated 
only in 1872: the Mass seems to have been composed over the 
years 1859 to 1872. D’Indy quotes an Italian critic on the 
work: **A curious dream, half sacred, half secular, in which the 
flow of ecstatic sentiment is sometimes complete and superb, and 
sometimes interrupted by rhythms and affectations which are 
essentially theatrical.’””’ Our own kind A. R., writing of this in 
the Golden Treasury booklet, so full of good matter, has the heart 
(or lack of it) to say that it is ‘* over-sentimental and of small 
worth. Gounod might have written it.” I have only to add 
that its title was once misprinted (in these pages, I think) as Panis 
Anglicanus, but that was too harsh a hint. I would say of it, as 
Tovey in his new book quotes Burney as saying of some early 
work, that ** though it was not of such excellence as to make us 
regret the loss of things like it, the disposition of those who were 
pleased with it may have been a great blessing to them.” 

Panis angelicus, fit panis hominum 
Dat panis coelicus figuris terminum 
O res mirabilis manducat Dominum 
Pauper servus et humilis. 

The performance seems to me to make only reasonable, not 
excessive, play with the tune, and the tone, in quality and volume. 
is of the quite cordial kind that I can hear with pleasure. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Bolero (Ravel) and 
Ritual Fire Dance from El Amor Brujo (Falla). H.M.V. 
C2954-5 (12 in., 8s.). 

I shall not be expected, even by the most fervid, to have 
compared the various Boleros. All I notice is that it does not 
seem to last quite so long as it used to. Was it ever a quarter- 
hour ? I am sorry not to have seen the solo dance which went 
with it ; one wants some anti-soporific. Much of the point is lost, 
obviously, by having to change the discs. This recording allows me 
to admire the boldness of the solo tone (and not to overlook, alas, 
a fluff by the horn): to enjoy, better than usual, the harmonies 
of the wood-wind on side 2, and to wonder if the tone on side 3 
is not slightly over-strident, without being as impressive as it 
might be ? An intolerable deal of sack, to my mind. Love the 
Magician (Martinez Sierra and Manuel de Falla) tells the tale 
of a girl haunted by her dead lover’s wicked ghost. This fire- 
dance, to drive him away, is recorded with a bite and clarity 
that seem just right. I suppose a wilder spirit could be secured, 
but presumably the fierce, trampling rhythm is the chief thing, 
and that is capitally wrought out. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Waltz, The Skaters 
(Les Patineurs) (Waldteufel). H.M.V. B8665 (10 in., 3s.). 
Here we have a bloomy tone, very pleasingly tinged with 
reverberance, launched with skilful grace, combining the sense of 
swiftness andvleisure, of the birdlike and the dignified, that I take 
it good skating of this date ought to produce in the beholder. 
We may, if we like, hear the sleigh-bells also. The playing has 
poise. Waldteufel (1837-1912) may not have been a Strauss, but 
his wood-devilment was certainly beguiling enough for any true 
lover of the dance as we used to know it. 


The same: Overture, The Secret of Suzanne (Wolf- 
Ferrari) ; and Bridal Cortége from Le Coq d’Or (Rimsky- 
Korsakov). H.M.V. B8633 (10 in., 3s.). 

The same boldly forward, but not extreme, tone employed in 

a couple of gaieties that are sure to be liked. Wolf-Ferrari’s 

opera (1909) showed the way for the right man to follow, in 
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lighter opera on the Mozartean foundation, without heavy 
dramatic implications, or even the need for more than a half. 
pennyworth of plot ; with no too weighty reliance on the old 
tradition. It was a fit other-side-of-the-shield emblem in Italian 
opera ; but very few have followed the hint. I remember 
Mr. Newman’s urging some young English composers to try it, 
But is there any hope among us for native opera of any kind 
whatever ? The best qualities of stage-filling bustle that this 
orchestra can show are fitly used in the procession music. It is 
solid without being too massive, and pompous in the right spirit 
of comedic excess: the composer’s spirit exactly, I think. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens): Peer Gynt 
Suite No. 1 (Grieg). H.M.V. G2933-4 (12 in., 8s.). 

Yet once more an old friend. Clear, but not very rever- 
berant, it may be confidently recommended as a tasteful and 
.true-toned presentation of the moods. Mr. Goossens is always 
gracious of hand. The flow of tone is sure to be beautifully 
swayed ; and as the recording is quite mellifluous, the morning 
sunshine will, I am sure, be found entirely refreshing, without a 
hurtful stroke. The death scene is broadly phrased, and taken 
a little quickly. The clean, strong flow is particularly pleasing. 
I do not ask a better recording. 


Symphony Orchestra (Gochr) : Schubert Waltzes. H.M.V. 
C2931 (12 in., 4s.). 

Mr. Goehr’s band is on the sharp-set, rather reverberant side, 

so that af or ff tone seems a little fierce—for Schubert. Most of 

the music, however, is lightly scored, and some of it is apparently 


_ * improved,” harmonically, in a way that is not always the 


musician’s pure delight. These pot-pourris are obviously designed 
to please a good many people who have heard one or two tunes 
by the composer, and would like more. They seem likely to 
fulfil that purpose very well. Some of them are new to me, and 
nearly every one can be heard with exhilaration. The Landler, 
or Schleifer (‘‘ slider ’’), the homely dance of Germany, Bavaria 
and those parts, seems to be the parent of the waltz. Some of 
these dances are of that type, and might possibly gain by a slightly 
slower pace. A full, long record of light enjoyment. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (W. 
Medley. H.M.V. C2962 (12 in., 4s.). 
A few of these tunes only are familiar to me. I wonder how 
many listeners under fifty could place them all ? The return to 
melody is presumably a mild revulsion from the reign of 
‘** rhythm ”’ (so-called). It is in the article of rhythm that I 
find this record a bit too stiff. No attempt is made at the 
Viennese touch, and to my mind Strauss without that is the coffee 
without the cream ; but it is very easy to overdo that touch. 
Perhaps it is hoped that many will dance to the disc ; they danced 
in the old days, Viennese rhythm or not. Apart from the 
introductions there is quite a good expanse of waltz on each side, 
crisped like toast, recorded so as to fill a large room, but not to 
distress the ear in a small one. 


Goehr): Strauss 


Light Symphony Orchestra: Strauss Polkas and Offen- 
bach Can-Cans. H.M.V. C2963 (12 in., 4s.). 

On my proof-prints are pencilled some of the titles : the polkas 
named the Pizzicato, Annen (it looks like Annen, but Iam no Straussian 
archivist), Frauenherz, Libelle, Leichter Blut, Mutig voran. The 
can-can was a sort of quadrille of the ’forties. The newest book 
of reference coyly remarks that “ its exact nature is unknown to 
anyone connected with”? the work. You can find a sufficient 
description in Mark Twain’s travels. I suppose it is now out- 
moded, save when Mr. Cochran puts it into a review. I am 
wondering what the B.B.C., with its passion for revivals, will do 
when the time comes to televise this slice of the life of a century 
ago. The polkas begin quietly, and work up to brilliance, as 
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Told in real story form. Details of 106 operas. Published at 12s. 6d. 


Post free 5s. gd. 


prompt deliveries. 


Amongst our clients for these special issues are many of the best- 


known people in the country. 
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A combined radio and gramophone described 


complete catalogue will be sent you on request 
A Junior Model is made at 25 guineas. 


Part of our Service to all our record clients. 
monthly. The December issue starts a new volume (Vol. 4) and 


by those who have 


bought it as the most perfect reproduction they can imagine. A 


. Price 63 guineas. 


It is published 


contains full details of all the above—an honest review of all the 


December records and many other items of gra 


A specimen copy will be sent you on request. 


efficient binder is provided, price 3s. 6d. post 


mophonic interest. 
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free. 
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All orders of 15s. in Great Britain are sent carriage paid. There 
is no charge for packing—but please help us to help you by 


ordering early. Packages will be posted on the day you specify. 
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42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171 


Hours : 
9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Thursday 1 p.m. 
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Acam this year we have assembled 
a wonderful variety of Christmas merchandise 
for your selection, and we extend you a friendly 
welcome to call in and see the exciting things 
we are displaying .. . 

New and exclusive records from all over 
Europe . . . all-wave superhets that really do 
get America . . . personal all-electric radios 
that you can carry from room to room ...a 
new electric record player that converts your 
radio into a radiogram . . . and of course 
IM Long-Playing Needles, the new non- 
metallic needles that have taken the gramo- 
phone world by storm! 

These are but _a few of the thousand and 
one pleasures we have in store for you. Come 
along and see for yourself! Or, if you cannot 
conveniently call, the coupon enables you to 
order any of the items featured here, by post. 


GRAND TO GIVE—FUN TO GET 
Whatever your taste in music you can always 
be sure of obtaining just the record you want 
at Imhof’s. But at Christmas time we search 
the earth in order to offer you the finest, the 


most varied, the 

most interesting 'S 
collection of : 
records in the |(patinental Collection 
country ! Among Fee teeete terreus 
those we specially 
invite you to hear 
this month are a 
new Paul Jones featuring the song hits of 1937 
... the inimitable Max Miller in The Christmas 
Dinner and Just Another Sally . . . and a superb 
new Toscanini recording of The Pastoral 
Symphony. And of course no party is complete 
without at least a few records from our famous 
Continental Collection. Mail the coupon for 
a complete catalogue of these really unusual 
records—many of them are exclusive with us ! 


A PERSONAL RADIO FOR XMAS! 
For your Christmas parties you'll want 
really good radio reception, and probably 
in more than one 

room. We have 
the perfect solution 
—Pye’s latest 
personal radio, the 
all-electric Baby 














set because it is § 
really portable — 
yet with a per- 
formance equal to 
models four times its size. Operates from either 
A.C. or D.C. Mains and the price includes a 
light-weight moving-coil speaker. Festively 
packed in a special Christmas carton with full 
operating instructions enclosed. Order by post. 








Don't miss CYT 
at Christmas time ! 
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VOILA! YOUR RADIO BECOMES A 

RADIOGRAM 
Here’s an answer to a wish you’ve often 
expressed—a new H.M.V. device which enables 
you to convert your radio receiver into a radio- 
gramophone in 
a few seconds. 
Now you can 
enjoy perfect 
electrical repro- 
duction of 
records at very 
little extra cost 
—and_ without 
moving from 
your armchair ! 
This H.M.V. all- 
electric record- 
player can be 
simply fitted to 
any type of receiver, needs no winding, and is 
equipped with a new smooth-running electric 
motor, volume control, automatic stopping and 
starting and latest type pick-up. At its price of 
£3-.19.6 a pretty good excuse for giving 
yourself a present. Supplied complete in special 
carton with full operating instructions. Post 
orders invited. 
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ORDER HERE! ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


Please send to the address below the following items which I have ticked, and for which I 
Cnciose PemMitianHs VHC .....0...0.0.6.00005000008- ‘ 


whichever is not applicable.) 
[| Continental Catalogue—Free. 


[| Pye Baby Q/U. Price 8 gns. Sent carriage 
Sree with full operating instructions enclosed. 


NAME AND ADDRESS : 




















UP...UP...AND UP! 


There seems to be no limit to the 
demand for our new IM _ Long- 
Playing Needles. We are now selling 
twice as many boxes of these needles 
in a single day as we previously sold 
of all other brands in a week. Each 
day, too, brings us a fresh batch of 
letters from customers who have tried 
them, enthusiastically confirming the 
claims we make for them. Remember 
—IM Long-Playing Needles are the 
first non-metallic needles suitable for 
all types of instruments, including 
automatic changers. They eliminate 
record wear and needle hiss, reproduce 
every recording with amazing fidelity, 





and each needle will play at least 50 
records. Also they are the only needles 
packed in a novel non-spillable con- 
tainer specially designed to stand on 
the turntable top. Mail the coupon 
to-day for a trial box! Price 2s. per 
box (10 needles). 








5, boxes 3d. ; 6 boxes or more post free. 


Or—please send C.O.D. (Strike through 
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tions enclosed. 


H.M.V. Record Player. Price £3. 19. 6. 
Sent carriage free with full operating instruc- 


boxes IM Long-Playing Needles. 
Postage up to 4 boxes 2d. ; 
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they did in Europe about the same time as the other dance. 
This one originated in Bohemia, and seems to have become 
almost a fashionable nuisance. We find this in Punch, in 1844: 
“Can you dance the Polka ?—Do you like the Polka ?—Do you 
know the new Polka ?—Polka—Polka—Polka—Polka—it is 
encugh to drive me mad!” One variety, I see, was called the 
“ Polka Tremblante ”—perhaps a predecessor of a certain Shake 
we knew recently. The music on this disc seems more vividly 
performed. It is a good record for (selected) old folks. 


B.:.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Pastoral Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3333-37 (12 in., 3o0s.). 
Auto. DB8369-73. 


sir Roger de Coverley naively observed how happily it fell out 
th.t Christmas came in the hardest part of the year, when the 
ex'ra comforts and good cheer were best appreciated. For me, 
hcw pleasant is the accident that brings to my door, for a brief 
hcur, Beethoven’s suite of pastoral romances, in these crispening 
wiater days. This is the time to remember summer holidays, and 
fecl the benefit of them ; the time—none better—to swing through 
the long, lazy day, from tramping exhilaration to the afternoon 
sicsta and the evening sport. The exhilaration never fails in this 
lcng-phrased performance, in the recording of which I find a level 
oi colour and sustainment, with a marking of each point of easy 
emphasis, that at once marks the production as one of my out- 
stinding pleasures. We have been getting a rather wide range of 
reverberation-periods lately (too wide, I suggest: it is surely time 
for greater standardization, for records at least, to be attempted). 
Here I find an effect like the heightening of sensibility which many 
may feel when released from toil. The music seems to come with 
even more than its usual directness of speech ; and I think I 
si:ould feel that if I had no idea who were the players or the 
conductor. We have seen how well this band can rise to the 
demands of a rare spirit. Sometimes they have done so but 
partially. They ought to have a longer course of such refining 
and strengthening medicine. There is no magic in it, of course. 


“ Integrity ” is only a partial explanation—integrity of phrase. 
One gives most conductors credit for aiming at that ; but so often 
o:her considerations are allowed to get in the way. “ The single 


eve,” again, is not enough ; one may drive at some element of 
interpretation, and drive it out of proportion. It is the beautiful 
sense of proportion that always most strongly remains with you 
a‘ter hearing most of Toscanini’s performances. There are times 
when some of his thought may seem less assuredly true, as in the 
great slowness of part of his Brahms Requiem. But never does a 
symphonic slow movement drag: and it is that dragging which 
spoils for me some parts of the work of other conductors, for much 
of whose thought and feeling I am grateful. 


First Movement. Awakening of Joyful Feelings on Arrival in the 
Country (three sides).—The two qualities that carry this along are 
of course the variety of rhythms in the themes, and the variety 
of key-changes. Any “ monotony ” in the work should not, if it 
is rightly played, be found harsh. There is, e.g., much sameness 
of harmony, which also plays its significant part. The best of its 
formal beauty lies in the balancing of the elements of diversity, 
such as I have named, with those of repetition—the old problem 
of variety-in-unity. And with what broad ease Beethoven solves 
st. 

Second Movement. By the Brooklet (three sides).—The volume of 
tone is big. I thought it so, when I heard in Queen’s Hall the 
First and Ninth. I should, in part, prefer a softer p. Clear 
articulation is the best help to understanding one can have. That 
is where Toscanini scores again. He never “ throws away.” a 
phrase, as we hear young actors doing on the stage—as, indeed, 
i understand they are sometimes taught to do. Every little figure 
is full-shaped. ‘The clarity of the design is paramount. The 
murmuring is less of a background and more of a conscious 
influence, a stir, than in many performances. Possibly some may 


like the other method better. On side 6 there are a couple of 
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specially rich key movements, one in the middle and the other 
about an inch from the end, which are worth noting: they seem 
to give a particular elevation of spirit, to lift us up into yet another 
round of pleasure in familiar things. Though I find some of the 
playing, as recorded, rather loud for my conception of (¢.g.) the 
melodies, I enjoy the way in which the background is sometimes 
brought out and at other moments kept under. The light and 
shade in this respect is an important element of the conductor’s 
management. The best string tone is the softer. The louder is not 
offensive, but it does lose a trifle of truth. 


Village Festival (two sides).—That spot of colour, the trumpet’s 
holding notes at the end of the festivity, has a curiously stimulating 
effect. The storm: the oftener one hears it the better it seems ; 
I put it up as the best of all musical storms, come who may. It 
is a logical storm, a classical storm—but what a romantic forecast 
is here! It is all the better, as music, because one does not want 
to remark each individual element—thunder, lightning, hail, etc. 
—of the outburst. Its power comes from its whole-heartedness 
and its form. It is here, where tone-painting might seem most 
obvious, that one can best appreciate Beethoven’s desire to make 
the symphony “ more the expression of feeling than painting ” 
the effect of the storm lies in its evoking sensations, not sensation. 


Shepherd’s Song and Finale (two sides).—This is beautifully 
launched. A delightful combination of breadth and concision : 
we have a rondo, its second idea coming about 20-45 ; the first 
theme again, leading to a new passage and tune (c.55), and then 
to the first theme, but now endowed with variation-treatments, as 
simple as you. like, and all in keeping with the spirit of the day. 
On the last side we return to the second theme, but have still 
time left for a ramble. That moment around 20 is exciting to 
anyone who, knowing what Beethoven is capable of, comes fresh 
to the work. We have a long coda on the main tune—winding 
clouds of sunset assurance, with that lovely idea (65) of the tune 
momentarily shaped like a hymn. A whole-hearted work, then, 
open-heartedly performed (the ingenuousness hiding the subtlety) 
and open-tonedly recorded. I am quite prepared to find some 
preferring one of the other excellent recent recordings, in which 
the softer, more murmurous sensibility may appeal. Let us con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in having so wide a variety of styles from 
which to choose. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra (Goechr): Sousa March Selec- 


tion. H.M.V. C2957 (12 in., 4s.). 


I am glad to find one of the heroes of my youth on parade. 
I believe his birth-name was So; the “ U.S.A.” completed it. 
These tunes will bring back old times to many. For me, El 
Capitan and Washington Post were classics before I discovered 
Beethoven—learned from 2d. pirated copies (to think that there 
are actually music-lovers who have never known the innocent 
accessory-after-the-fact feeling of buying those ill-printed, often 
skew-wise copies!), The recording is right, but I don’t think 
Mr. Goehr gets the old jaunty swing of pioneering America, i in 
the days before anybody learned to spell ‘‘ slump ” ; but is any 
performance now likely to reproduce the thrill of seeing Sousa 
stride on to the stage, ablaze with medals, on one of which he 
used to tinkle with his fingers when he wanted the triangle ? (or 
was it only Lafayette who did that, when impersonating the 
great man ?). The only stage bands we hear to-day may be 
cleverer than Sousa’s, but the stuff they play hasn’t a tenth of 
the vitality. It doesn’t point anywhere, as Sousa’s certainly did 
—even if it were only to a mirage of perpetual well-being and 


cheap music. Old-timers, get this souvenir! And young- 
timers, get it too—but not, O not, to sniff! 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler): Symphony 


No. 5 in C mimor (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3328-31, 
DBS3332 (12 in., 27s.). Auto. DBS8374, DB8375-8. 


These records have arrived too late for review this month. 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Unfinished 
Symphony (Schubert). Columbia LX666-8 (12 in., 18s.). 
Auto. LX8350-2. 


I take it that the conductor feels, and wishes us to feel, the 
unity rather than the diversity of the first movement. But even 
so, the second subject sounds to me to drag a little. I am in 
sympathy with the conception, and I like its avoidance of excess. 
The music, that seems so open, is secret and deep. - The playing 
brings out the depth, the starkness (as in the mid-part of the 
movement, side 2) in a way that gets down to some of the work’s 
bedrock. Any prettifying is wrong, just as is any attempt to 
magnify the drama. The melodies have innate pathos, the 
harmony is ten times more dramatic than if it contained ten 
times the number of curly chords. The use of the opening 
theme at the end is a stroke of intensifying magic. Call the 
reading something of an under-statement, if you like. In the 
second movement, again, we may infer that the aim is to unify 
the work ; but this time I feel something ought to be said (as I 
have before said it) for the composer’s marking, which is Andante 
con moto—and ‘‘ Andante ”’ does not, by itself, mean “ slow.” 
Sir Thomas’s pace is too near that of a funeral procession. With 
full respect to a distinguished mind, I cannot agree with this. 
The sensibility is always fine, of course, and when we get well 
into the movement the pace is somewhat mended, and the 
phrases can be fully enjoyed, except (for me) in the middle of 
side 5, where the ponderousness afflicts me a bit. The storm on 
side 6 comes with impressive weight. All through, the wood- 
wind sings, as it should in Schubert, with a more than earthly 
provenance, a kind of divination. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Summer 
Night on the River (Delius). Columbia LB44 (10 in., 4s.). 


The old D1638 was a performance of then outstanding delicacy, 
with the Royal Philharmonic. The additional depth and 
velvetiness of this recording are very grateful. The music’s 
feeling of relaxed ease is yet not inconsistent with the close 
knitting of its material. Those concluding phrases seem to 
suggestfendless vistas, the clearer to the inward eye because of 
the darkness. The unaffected music brings to us some sense of 
a happier age. It was only 1911, but how many ages ago it 
seems, this modern midsummer night’s dream! Shall we ever 
again create heart-easing music such as this ? 


Alfredo Campoli and Symphony Orchestra (W. Goehr) : 
First Violin Concerto, in G minor (Bruch). Columbia 
DX807-9 (12 in., 12s.). Auto. DX8120-2. 


Bruch (1838-1920) finished this about 1866, dedicating it to 
Joachim. It is simple fiddle-meat (I don’t mean it is entirely 
simple to play), that will endure no niminy-piminy treatment. 
If there is to be a choice between delicacy and ardour, even 
were that a trifle rough, I should plump for Tupmanism. It is 
possible, of course, to hit the mean, and I imagine Mr. Campoli 
comes very near it. I am pleasantly impressed by the way in 
which soloist and orchestra play up to each other, and by the 
way the former easily soars. 

In the second movement the soloist draws a particularly warm 
tone, admirable in this music of sentiment that does not scorn to 
lean and languish, as well as to aspire in Marcus Stonery figuration. 
The freely-applied vibrato will please best of all those who can 
whole-heartedly accept Bruch’s offering. Mr: Campoli spreads 
the butter. Why not? He has strength, too, to sing out 
amidst pretty full orchestration. In the finale he attacks engag- 
ingly, with a deft and easy power of rhythmic sway. It is no 
use spoiling a Bruch sandwich for a hap’orth of sauce. Mr. 
Campoli is evidently an old hand at this sort of lush romanticism, 
which not every fiddler can embrace with gusto, and live. I 
should like to hear him in other styles. This, for me, is certainly 
the way to tackle Bruch. Anyone who is fond of the work is 
sure to admire the recording. The printed note, by the way, 
makes it clear that Bruch was not a Jew. 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra (A. Dorati): Danses 


Slaves et Tziganes, from Roussalka (Dargomyzhsky), 
Columbia DX8o4 (i2 in., 4s.). 


This happily fills a corner. We have a few airs from Roussalka, 
but in these Russian pioneer works the ballet music should be 
heard. Roussalka (“‘ The Water-Sprite ”), based on a Poushkin 
story, appeared in 1856, but did not convince the people, who 
were used only to Italian art. Chaliapin made a powerful 
impression as the miller whose domestic misfortunes drive him 
mad, when the opera was performed here in 1931. One of the 
ballets was then encored. Another, more delicate and fairy- 
like, is that of the sprites. Few of the tunes are striking, either 
in originality or in specially Russian character, but it all trips 
along in a cheerful, tuneful way that now and again recalls 
French styles. The second side is the exciting one, with more 
Russian touches, but still on a plane of fairly generalized European 
balletry. The recording, in a chamber with ample reverbera- 
tion, gives, one may like to think, the sense of the theatre. The 
playing could have been a bit more alert in the middle and 
lower parts, at times. Mr. Dorati is, I think, apt to be thinking 
of his dancers’ feet as well as of his fiddlers’ fingers. 


Jean Pougnet and Symphony Orchestra (Walter): Violin 
Rondo in C, K.373 (Mozart). Columbia DX 769 (12 in., 4s.), 


We had one of the rondos a few months ago, with a not quite 
common flavour in it. Here, with the violin at our elbow, but 
always easy to listen to, we may enjoy another of the quiet 
pleasures that Mozart, in his less exciting moods, so often affords, 
There is not much that grips the attention, if one knows the 
varieties of channel in which his currents of thought and fancy 
run ; but the course of this stream takes a good many turns, 
every one of which is delicately adjusted so as to preserve a 
unity of interest. Mr. Pougnet shapes and places every note in 
clean, round style, the orchestra is in apt balance, and the record- 
ing leaves them, in the best uncommenting way, to make each 
phrase as sweet as a nut. _ 





Late last month there came to hand two orphans from a set 
of records containing Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, for 
Violin, Violoncello and Piano (Odnoposoff, Auber, and 
Angelica Morales : Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Weingartner). I have but four sides from what I suppose will 
make nine: neither the beginning nor the finish ; so, as I did 
not remember the music well, I had some fun wondering, like 
the man with the dictionary-in-parts, how it would end. It 
certainly gives me, in these fragments, a strong and likeable 
impression. The work is simpler than most of the other 
Beethovens, but there is plenty of exciting promise in these warm 
colours, and the wholesomely recorded solo workings ; and with 
Weingartner in command, we may be sure of fine line-drawing, 
in a work which will be quite new to a good many. I hope to 
discuss it next month. 


PARLOPHONE 


Orquesta Iberica de Madrid (German Lago): Pavana 
Capricho (Albeniz) and Rondo and Badinerie (Bach, 
arr. Lago). Parlophone R2444 (10 in., 3s.). 


The name of any Spanish orchestra makes one wonder how 
life now goes for our friends engaged in artistic work in that 
grievously hurt land. This one is new to me. It seems to 
consist of guitars or similar types. The Albeniz I have not 
heard before, and I am not sure if this is the Albeniz I know ; 
any way, it is a very minor, drawing-room piece, that anybody 
might have written. The two Bach B minor suite items are 
well known. It is a little odd to hear them so roundly plucked. 
I like the bright twang in the first, but the Badinerie is some- 
what heavy-stringed in its playfulness, and lacks that bouncing 
bubblement that the flautist gives it. 
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E.I1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (La Rosa Parodi) : 
Overture to Tancredi (Rossini). Parlophone E11338 
(12 in., 48.). | 

Tuncredi, produced when Rossini was twenty, at the Venice 
carnival of 1813, put him up a fine big step, not only in his 
tacking a keavy subject, but in the way he made the orchestra 
sparkle anew (especially the wind). This work was for long 
immensely popular in France (I should like to know what has 
hapened to it and its like in the last generation). The plot, 
fror: Voltaire’s tragedy of Tancred, unfolds events when Syracuse 
waried with the Turk: false accusations, heroic defence, the 
din of battle and the conflict of wills ; and those who think best 
of the score say that it powerfully presents the thought and 
character of each contestant. One air, Di tanti palpiti, will be 
ren:embered by the older opera-goer and concert-lover. There 
is « good deal more in Rossini than we British are allowed to 
hes; in the opera-house. The overture hints’ at some of it; 
for the rest, there is a grand example of “ Signor Crescendo,” 
an a ringing sense of crisp activity. The orchestra appears to 
be perfectly in the spirit. The conductor does not push a ff to 
excess, and so the good balance of the recording can be enjoyed, 

as well as its vividness. 


E.{.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (La Rosa Parodi) : 
Overture to Oberon (Weber). Parlophone E11342 
(12 in., 4s.). 

This is only the second record I have heard by this orchestra. 
The horn at the start is smallish, with less bloom than we like. 
The string tone does not lack a telling quality, but the general 
effect of the opening is that of restraint: scarcely the warmth 
one expects from Italians ; there is not much working-up excite- 
ment. Everyone draws a clear line, and so the shaping can be 
commended. More is needed to make an outstanding Oberon. 
Te chamber can probably be improved. So much may now 
be done from that side, though no one wants trick records. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra: Potpourri from Famous 
Operettas (arr. Robrecht). Parlophone R2442 (10 in., 3s.). 
‘From Strauss to Ziehrer ” is the sub-title. Forgive me if I 
ought to know the latter, but I don’t. The full tone is back 
again—plenty for the money, but better value than in many 
records of the cheaper sort. The scoring is done with an ear to 
reaching the gallery easily, but though it is on the coarse side 
the sound is quite acceptable, even with fancy percussion thrown 
in ; not immediately acceptable to fibres, though. I think such 
records need steel. 


TELEFUNKEN 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin (P. Kreuder): Overture, 
Flotte Bursche (Suppé), Telefunken A2288 (10 in., 4s.). 
There is nothing to show whether this is the overture to an 
operetta (and I have no list of the composer’s hundred and fifty 
essays in this kind), or a concert overture based on student songs. 
The title seems to mean something about a luxurious fellow- 
student. Or, as regards flotte, I may be at sea. No matter: the 
student songs are here right enough, and they are recorded with 
plenty of full, well-shaped tone, that sparkles with ready zest. 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin (Eugen Jochum): Over- 
ture, Leonora 3 (Beethoven). Telefunken E2278-9 
(12 in., 123.). 

One of Sir Donald Tovey’s suggestions is that this piece, “‘ the 
grandest overture ever written,’ which “‘ Beethoven had in 1814 
discovered to be altogether too sublime for any conceivable 
stage-music,” should serve to measure the happiness of Leonora 
and Florestan by being played, in the concert-room version of 
the opera, after the great duet at their meeting. It is, as we have 
often noted, a tone-poem, richly graced, deeply felt, of universal 
meaning. I am well impressed, at once, by the quiet, rounded 
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tone of this recording. It is not quite so big as some, nor so 
cutting. It even sounds a trifle distant, compared with most of 
the discs I have been hearing. The conductor does not try to pack 
too much feeling into the music, but I think it might have a 
little more impetus. The bass is not always so convincing as we 
usually find it nowadays. Otherwise, I like the clear style. 
Perhaps the conductor saved for the last part: the music seems 
to go with a stronger purpose there, though somehow the basses’ 
power is not all revealed. A sound recording, then, if not a 
superlatively exciting one. 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin (Dr. Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt) : Hi Rhapsody (Carnival at Pest) 
(Liszt). Telefunken E2280 (12 in., 6s.). 

The number is given as 6. The Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
uses 9. Have it to suit yourself. The sub-title defines. Even 
** Hungarian” is challenged nowadays: not Hungarian, but 
Slovak, declare the purists ; no more so, said one, than a haggis 
is English. Even the Magyar race which came to domination 
in 1867 is not (I quote the Prague correspondent of the Observer, 
writing some time ago) “‘ the race which produced the folk-songs 
of the Detva district, from which region Liszt obtained his 
rhapsodies.”” This one is not so often played. I see listed only 
a Hambourg piano recording, and one by an unnamed orchestra, 
for Polydor. There is nothing that very strongly distinguishes 
the work from most of the others ; perhaps a little more variety 
of matter than some. The recording is a pleasure, in its even, 
round tone, never the least bit harsh. Liszt is often over- 
smitten. He needs little emphasis, for that is all in the rhetoric 
already. 


Orchester des Deutschen Opernhauses, Berlin (Schmidt- 
Isserstedt) : Famtasia on Puccini’s La Bohéme. Telefunken 
E2289 (12 in., 6s.). 

I take it that Puccini did not compose this fantasia. Would 
it be better, then, to make the label read something like my 
version, instead of putting “‘ La Bohéme. Fantasie. Giacomo 
Puccini”? ? These Telefunken recordings, on this month’s 
showing, impress me very pleasantly for their warmth, the way 
they reproduce distinctions of tone, and the good quality in 
various levels of it. The tunes in this potpourri are sometimes 
rather brusquely speeded and shot forth, and some of the or- 
chestration seems less felicitious than I remember it. Otherwise 
the disc is a favourable specimen of its kind. W.R. A. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Stradivarius String Quartet: Passacaglia in C minor 
(Bach-Pochon). Columbia LX669-70 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

The correct title should be Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. 
This work is made up of twenty short variations on an eight-bar 
bass theme in the rhythm of the Spanish dance named, followed 
by a double fugue on this ground-bass subject. 

Though the work is thought of now as being for the organ, 
Bach originally wrote it, probably in the later Weimar period, 
for a two-manual clavicembalo with pedals. A work so abounding 
in rich polyphony could not have been entirely effective on the 
stringed instrument, and it is undoubtedly finely adapted to the 
organ. Inevitably an arrangement for string quartet means the 
sacrifice of much of the cumulative power of the variations, with 
the increased weight demanded of the pedals, where, except in 
one or two places when the theme is put in the upper part 
(as in a chaconne), the theme continues to be heard. Schweitzer 
asks for each of the twenty variations to be given its characteristic 
tone colour, no small task when a fraction time is given to make 
the changes on the organ. The registration problem for the string 
quartet is one of variety of dynamics and I think that the arranger 
would have done well to adopt Harvey Grace’s scheme of taking 
the Variations in blocks: 1-3, or pp ; 4-7, mf or mp, etc. 

Variations 14 and 15, clearly intended for the cembalo, would 
have been better omitted, as they sometimes are on the organ. 
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The double fugue, which begins on Part 3, forms an impressive 
climax to the work and breaks the mechanical procedure of the 
Passacaglia, marvellously though that is handled, very satisfactorily. 
Both subjects, the one on the main theme and a new strongly 
marked subject in quavers, are given out together. The division 
of the work, one movement on each record, should warn the 
listener that he would do well not to hear the music straight 
through but give his ear a rest after the Passacaglia. 

The arrangement occasionally suffers from unnecessary changes 
of pitch but nowhere does grave violence to the text. The per- 
formance is rather rough and lacks that absolute precision so 
necessary in Bach-playing. The ’cello offends more than ‘once 
in the ignoring of rests. Tonally it is somewhat dry: but this is 
here a virtue rather than a fault. The balance is fair. This is 
a work for the higher ranks of Bach lovers, and as such the 
recording is to be welcomed and placed beside such other 
arrangements as the Kunst der Fugue. I should advise the Passa- 
caglia for those who can only buy one record (LX669), if only 
because the Fugue gives short measure on both sides and I am 
Scotch ! 


*Quartet in D minor (posth.) (Schubert): Busch Quartet. 
H.M.V. DB3037-40 (four 12 in., 24s.), Auto. DB8365-8 ; 
and Calvet Quartet. Telefunken E2282-86 (five 12 in., 
30s.). 

Last March I reviewed the Roth Quartet’s recording of 
Schubert’s posthumous Quartet in D minor—the best known and 
loved of all his works in this form—and now two more recordings 
have been issued. Both Mr. Mackenzie and myself found that 
the Roth Quartet was not very successful with the first two 
movements, owing to an insufficiently romantic approach to the 
music, but gave an excellent account of the Scherzo and Finale. 
The recording itself I thought rather too full and the tone of the 
leader sometimes shrill. ‘This recording, then, did not efface a 
much earlier one by the Budapest Quartet which is still on the 
catalogue (H.M.V. D1422-6). But the new recording by the 
Busch Quartet not only takes first place amongst all others, but 
amongst any chamber-music recordings so far issued: which, 
considering the very high standard we are now accustomed to, 
is saying a lot. 

I feel sad that the scales are so heavily weighted against the 
Calvet Quartet. These players take five records to the four of 
the Busch Quartet—for they observe all repeats—but the price 
of the records is the same, so that an extra six shillings is needed 
for the Telefunken discs, no single one of which offers a complete 
movement. The Busch recording has the final movement 
complete on DB3040. Then as regards recording itself, while 
there is not a great deal of difference, no such coarseness appears 
in the final movement on the Busch disc (hereafter “ B”) as 
occasionally disfigures the Calvet (hereafter “‘C”’). But it is in 
the matter of interpretation—with everything technical and 
spiritual that the term means—that “ B” takes so much higher 
a place. To compare the two has been extraordinarily interesting ; 
and if only our musical institutions had the funds to buy both sets 
I can imagine no better lesson for aspiring players than to study 
the two renderings intensively bar by bar. Here I can only 
indicate briefly where the difference lies: in so far as it can be 
put into words. The generally rather weak tone of the leader 
of “ C.” often seriously disturbs the balance of tone. This may 
be-heard in the opening bars. The chording is frequently poor 
and ill-balanced, and this, as one instance, makes the double-forte 
discord at the coda of the first movement (bars 303-4) sound all 
out of shape. The inner parts have rarely the beautiful clarity 
of ‘“‘B” and there is not the same sense of rhythmic security in 
all four players which distinguishes ‘‘ B,”’ nor the feeling that the 
players are on terms of complete intimacy with one another. 
Most serious defect of all is the failure of “‘C” to penetrate, as 
we feel “ B” to have done, into the inner spirit of the music. 
One instance is the stealthy tread of the violins in the first move- 
ment at bar 187, ff, as played by “B.” ‘ C” indeed shows the 
lyrical beauty of the second subject in this movement and some 
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sense of drama, but little of the mystery of this musical ‘ Dance 
of Death.” 

The Death and the Maiden theme of the variations in their hands 
is merely a romantic and rather lush tune, but as “ B” play it 
we feel deeply the unearthly beauty of the music. ‘‘ C” are far 
too hurried and matter-of-fact over the first variation, so that the 
throbbing outline of the tune (in triplets on second violin and 
viola) is spoilt, as well as the decorative comments of the first. 
violin. To bring out the full beauty of the second variation needg 
a ’cellist capable of the loveliest singing tone, and here again 
** B ” scores : and also in their delicate treatment of the “ hunting ”~ 
music (third variation) at bar 89, which gives just the right 
sensation of floating in the air. . 

The gradual crescendo in the repeat of the last variation (first 
section) possesses again just that added touch of artistry, as “hh” 
play it, that makes all the difference, though even they fail in clarity 
over the difficult writing at bar 137, ff. (I am glad to be able 
to criticize them adversely at last!) “‘C’”’ are happy enovgh 
over the Scherzo but have not the virtuosity to play the tre- 
mendously dramatic finale at the speed at which “B” take it, 
and which it calls for, while yet retaining perfect unanimity and 
clarity. ‘ B’s”’ chording of the second theme in this movement 
is superb, and if there is any more exciting passage, more cx- 
citingly played than that which begins at bar 390, a veritable 
“* Ride of the Valkyries,” I have yet to hear it. ‘* C,” also, have 
not understood the point of the delicate episode at bar 252. 

Beyond the joy of praising such superb artistry as “ B”’ show 
all through, such a perfect blend of drama and romanticism, 
shot through with mystery, the writing of this review has given 
me little pleasure. It must be clear that a coincidence made it 
necessary to judge “‘ C.” directly by the highest standards, and 
in such circumstances a performance that is by no means bad 
and certainly well intentioned, but not of the finest quality, is 
bound to be acted off the stage. 

I have been hearing recently of the whole-hearted devotion. 
that Adolf Busch gives to his art and demands from those that 
work or study with him. The best only is good enough for him. 
And here it is. 
















































































































Calvet Quartet: Quartet in D major, Op. 64, No. 5 (Haydn). 
Telefunken A2243-5 (three 10 in., 12s.). 

The last recording of the “‘ Lark’? quartet was reviewed in 
the July 1936 GRAMOPHONE. It was played by the Berlin State 
Opera House Quartet (Parlophone R2215-6), an organization 
I found to consist more of a solo violinist with string accom- 
paniment than a true quartet. 

This criticism cannot be made of the Calvet Quartet—who 
owing to the observance of all repeats use one more record— 
and their rendering is decidedly better, while falling below the 
high standard of the “ Pro Arte ”” Haydn Quartet Society issues. 
The happy feeling of the first movement, which gives the quartet 
its ornithological label, is well realized, in spite of some looseness 
of rhythm and attack, not perfect chording, and not quite the 
right balance of parts. ; 

The slow movement, I felt, rambles along in a rather heavily 
romantic way and is somewhat dull, but the Minuet and Moto 
perpetuo Finale come off well, if not with the ultimate sparkle. 
The last record (A2245) containing these last two movements is 
the most to be recommended, though the “ lark ” phrases of the 
first movement are so beautifully played as to make it very 
pleasant to hear. The rather exiguous tone of the first violinist 
does not upset the balance of parts anything like so seriously as 
in the D minor Schubert Quartet, where the writing is so much 
richer. Good recording. A. R. 

























Artur Schnabel (piano): Moments Musicaux, Op. 94 
(Schubert)—No. 1 in C major, No. 2 in A flat (Part 1), 
DB3358; No. 2 (Part 2), No. 3 in F minor, No. 4 in 
C sharp minor, DB3359; No. 5 in F minor, No. 6 in 
A flat (Part 1), No. 6 (Part 2), DB3360 (three 12 in., 
6s. each). Auto. DB8392-4. 

These records have arrived too late for review this month. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Hc ifetz (violin) and Sandor (piano). Impromptu, Op. go, 
No. 3 (Schubert-Heifetz), and Polonaise Brillante 
A a Op. 4 (Wieniawski). H.M.V. DB3215 (12 in., 
S.). 

Not long ago I reviewed a delightful record of Liszt’s third 
‘“ Consolation ” and tenth “‘ Hungarian Rhapsody ” played by 
R::binstein (H.M.V. DB3g216): and now there is a Heifetz 
re-ording which possesses the same kind of characteristics and 
of'ers the same contrast. 

Thus the Schubert Impromptu (lowered a semitone, from the 
oi.ginal piano work, to G flat) consists of a long lyrical tune, over 
ai: arpeggio accompaniment, very well arranged by Heifetz, and 
wth the inevitable double-stoppings and octaves most tactfully 
introduced. This charming contemplative piece Heifetz plays 
w.th all his old beauty of tone, but also with an unwonted and 
welcome tenderness. To pass directly to the Wieniawski is like 
c ming from a walk in the country into the lounge of a smart 
hotel complete with ‘‘ orchestra” and cocktail bar. Even 
h-re, though, the violinist’s luscious tone in the quieter section 
oi the brilliant piece deflects the mind from the emptiness of the 
music. Accompaniment, balance and recording are exceedingly 
good, and I heartily recommend this disc as one that everybody 
w.ll enjoy, while the Schubert side is likely to prove a constant 
rcireshment for many a tired listener. 


Kitain (piano): Etudes Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, Op. 10 (Chopin). 
Columbia DX8o2 (12 in., 4s.). 

This is the best record Kitain has made so far and shows a 
rare mastery not only of the keyboard but of the art of recording. 
His use of the sustaining pedal is exceptionally good throughout. 
He plays the “ black keys” Study in G flat (No. 5) with the 
brilliance and sparkle that most pianists try to give it, but with 
no violence and with a welcome restraint in the left-hand part. It 
is a conventional but excellent performance. There is more poetry 
in the E flat minor Study than Kitain allows to appear, but his 
singing tone and controlled semiquaver accompaniment to the 
tune are admirable. Most delicately done is the C major Study 
(No. 7), in which the thirds and sixths of the right-hand part are 
treated with a feathery lightness and everything is excellently to 
scale; and No. 8 in F major, every note perfectly timed, makes a 
brilliant conclusion to an outstanding and finely recorded disc 
which I most heartily recommend. 


Ania Dorfmann (piano): Nocturne in E major, Op. 62, 
No. 2 (Chopin), and (a) Bruyéres ; (b) General Lavine 
—Eccentric (Preludes, Book 2, Debussy). Columbia 
DX803 (12 in., 4s.). 

One notices from time to time that pianists with considerable 
technique fail in the playing of a simple tune. The heavy 
accentuation and obtrusive bass displayed in Miss Dorfmann’s 
opening bars of this undistinguished Nocturne would do little 
credit to a first-year student : yet the moment a little bit of display 
is reached (a bit of fioriture) we are given most delicate rippling 
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tone. Why, then, a start of so little charm as to repel the enquiring 
purchaser ? 

The pianist keeps a good firm melodic line and her strong 
rhythmic sense and feeling for drama lead her to do exceptionally 
well with the agitato section of the piece. Four bars are cut on 
the last page. Did Chopin ever write so feeble a cadence as 
that which ends this Nocturne ? 


The two Debussy Preludes are very welcome. If he does less © 


well what he had already done in La Fille au cheveux de lin and 
Minstrels (from Book 1), the music is delightful to listen to. 
Bruyéres has much of the delicacy that Debussy is too rarely 
accorded on records: but not all of the humour of General Lavine 
is there. The music-hall eccentric was spoken of by Debussy_as 
“a very wooden sort of fellow.” The recording is good. 


Eileen Joyce (piano) : Romance (Brahms) and Au bord d’un 
source (Liszt). Parlophone E11340 (12 in., 4s.). 

The Companies established at Clerkenwell Road (and else- 

where) should really engage someone who would check over all 


labels and generally see that it is made clear what is being - 


performed. 

Brahms’s Romance is, of course, the fifth piece of his Op. 118 
(six pieces) in F major and very well known: but it is surely not 
pedantic to ask for details that one expects on a concert pro- 
gramme ! 

The piece is one to delight those pianists who can manage the 
middle section (allegretto grazioso) and disappoint those who can’t! 
Nevertheless the slow opening section is by no means easy to 
play in a musicianly manner, requiring the careful phrasing and 
clean part-playing which Miss Joyce so admirably gives it. She 
very happily and gracefully touches off the fioriture of the D major 
middle section, making them sound not irrelevant but like a 
gentle ebullience of spirit: and so back to the serene opening 
tune, played once more with warmly lyrical tone. 

I turned over the record with some apprehension, wondering 
how an artist I admire so greatly would fare with a piece which 
had defeated (in recordings) more than one noted pianist, the 
last being Louis Kentner (September, Columbia DX784). Miss 
Joyce takes the music at a pace rather quicker than allegretto 
ma non troppo but manages to sustain it without loss of clarity. 
Her cadenzas are not rushed, as were some of Kentner’s, but are 
fitted well into the picture: and the pianist sees that the bass 
notes, which play an important melodic part in several portions 
of the piece, are well and firmly placed, and that the pedalling is 
clean. There is plenty of delicacy here, and the interpretation 
only just falls short, in poetic feeling, of the best so far—Borowsky’s 
on Decca-Polydor CA8231. A good recording in every way, 
which will delight the artist’s many admirers. 


Jean Frangaix (piano) : Kreisleriana, Op. 16, Nos. 6 and 8. 
Telefunken E2281 (12 in., 6s.). 

I wish the English companies would follow the Continental 
practice, here used, of putting the name of the piano on the 
record label: a matter of interest to all pianists. Mr. Francaix 
plays on a Bechstein of beautiful rich tone which is very forwardly 
recorded, but always pleasantly. 

One regrets the rare appearance of the Kreisleriana on concert 
programmes nowadays, for few of Schumann’s works are so 
characteristic of their composer, and he rarely wrote so appealing 
a tune as No. 2 in B flat (which I could wish had been chosen 
instead of No. 8 on this record). 


The work is dedicated to Chopin and takes its title from the 


name of the Kapellmeister in Hoffmann’s Fantasiestiicke in Callots 
Manier, so much admired by Schumann. 

The pieces almost defy analysis. No. 6 is very light and 
delicate music, and in No. 8, though very little seems to happen, 
when the music dies softly away we find we are haunted by one 
small but insinuating fragment of melody. 

The pianist interprets the music with restraint and yet with a 
proper measure of the romantic spirit. His pedalling, as re- 
corded, is not always free from smudginess, but the impression of 
the whole is that the record is unusually appealing and poetic. 
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Cecil Dixon (piano): Londonderry Air (arr. Grainger) and 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl (Somervell, arr. Dixon). 
Columbia DB1735 (10 in., 3s.). 

I cannot think that anyone is ever likely to improve upon 
Grainger’s lovely arrangement of the Air from County Derry, 
and I still derive a pleasant shock from the sudden introduction 
of that D flat (in the tonic chord) near the close—a stroke of 
great artistry. After so many sentimentalized arrangements it is 
good to have one that only enhances the beauty of the immortal 
tune and which is played straightforwardly yet with feeling. 

Miss Dixon’s arrangement of The Snowy Breasted Pearl unfor- 
tunately falls at some points into that fussiness (quaver figuration) 
that disfigures so many arrangements of simple tunes and is 
spoilt, for me, by its anxiety to be effective. An “ organist’s 
cadence ”’ is only just avoided at the end! 

Nevertheless most people will probably not worry about this 
on enjoy what is, by and large, a delightful record. Piano tone 
g ° 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Marta Fuchs (soprano) with piano accompaniment : Gretchen 
am Spinnrad (Schubert) and Erlkénig (Schubert) ; sung 
in German. H.M.V. DB3361 (12 in., 6s.). 


Readers may remember that this artist sang at Covent Garden 
about a year ago, during the Dresden State Opera Company’s 
short season there. So far as I know, this is her first H.M.V. 
record. For her début two of Schubert’s most celebrated songs 
have been chosen. Her renderings of these leave little to be 
desired. One little fault is noticeable, especially in Gretchen’s 
song: the swift intake of breath is too audible. Perhaps this can 
be avoided in future recordings, to which I shall look forward 
with interest. Meanwhile, the present record can be commended ; 
both songs are well accompanied and well recorded. 


*Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with piano accompaniment and 
clarinet obbligato: Der Hirt auf dem Felsen (Schubert) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DB3317 (12 in., 6s.). 

Der Hirt auf dem Felsen (The mountain shepherd) is a long, 
difficult, and quite unschubertian song ; it is well sung and played 
by Mme. Schumann and her colleagues. Perhaps a few notes on 
its origin and nature may be of interest. 

It was composed in 1828, and it is possible that it was Schubert’s 
last song. It was undertaken for and dedicated to the Berlin 
singer Anna Milder-Hauptmann. She admired and sang 
Schubert’s songs, but apparently did not find it easy to educate 
her public to appreciate them, “ since all that the common herd 
care about is to have the ear tickled.”” She asked Schubert for a 
song divided into several movements and picked out one of 
Goethe’s poems as being suitable for the text. Schubert ignored 
the suggested poem but wrote a song for the lady. It was Der Hirt 
auf dem Felsen. A month later Schubert died, and Mme. Milder- 
Hauptmann received her song from Schubert’s brother in the 
following year. 

The entry of the voice is preceded by a fairly long introduction 
for piano and clarinet. In the first section of the song the shepherd 
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sings and listens to the mountain echoes. The middle section is in 
effect a slow movement ; the shepherd’s loneliness makes him feel 
sad. A cadenza for the clarinet precedes the gay allegretto finale ; 
the shepherd looks forward with joy to the coming of spring. 


Herbert Janssen (baritone) with piano accompaniment: 
Allerseelen (R. Strauss) and Zueignung (R. Strauss) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DA1591 (10 in., 4s.). 

I have nothing to criticize in Mr. Janssen’s presentation of these 
two familiar little songs by Richard Strauss and feel I can safely 
commend the record to anyone who finds the songs attractive, 
The recording is very satisfactory. 


Joan Cross (soprano) with orchestra: Mimi’s aria from 
Act III of La Bohéme (Puccini) and Vissi d’arte from 
Tosca (Puccini) ; sung in English. H.M.V. B8666 (10 in., 
3s.). 

The Bohéme aria is Mimi’s farewell to Rudolph, Donde lieta 
usci, which precedes the well-known quartet for the two pairs of 
lovers. 

It is generally recognized, I think, that Joan Cross has a lovely 
voice. Taking into consideration how she handicaps herself by 
singing these airs in English, I do not see how she could very well 
improve on her singing of them ; and I confidently expect that 
those who like their opera sung in English will give this record a 
warm welcome. 


*John McCormack (tenor) with orchestra: Traume (Dreams) 
(Wagner) and Schlafendes Jesuskind (Sleeping child 
Jesus) (Mérike-Hugo Wolf); sung in German. H.M.V. 
DB2868 (12 in., 6s.). 


So still another companion song has been found for Wagner’s 
Tréume! It is a strange choice and I fancy it may prove to have 
been an unwise one. Between the two songs there is, I suggest, 
this fundamental difference: that Trdume can give considerable 
pleasure to very many people merely asa piece of music without 
reference to words, while Schlafendes Jesuskind is only likely to give 
pleasure to a minority after careful study of words and music. 

Being unfamiliar with"the Hugo Wolf song I can only do as the 
eminent divine did when he encountered an exceptionally difficult 
passage in the scriptures—look it boldly in the face and pass on. 
Quite a number of recordings of Trdéume have pleased me more 
than this new one by McCormack, but this is presumably a 
matter of personal taste only, since I can find nothing amiss in the 
singer’s most careful handling of the song. This version, therefore, 
should find many to welcome it, though it enters the field rather 
late. 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with orchestra under Nils Grevillius : 
Ideale (Tosti) and °O sole mio (Capurro-di Capua) ; sung 
in Italian. H.M.V. DA1582 (10 in., 4s.). 

I have a feeling that these songs do not really mean much to 
the singer and that he is copying the style of another. Be that as 
it may, it is the reaction of his listeners to them that really matters, 
and I, for one, find them very agreeable, especially the Ideale. 
It is pleasant to note that the singer’s Italian has improved very 
much in a comparatively short time, though I doubt ifa Neapolitan 
would approve of his dialect in’O sole mio. This little record should 
prove very popular. The orchestra, under the well-known 
Swedish conductor, plays admirably and the recording is excellent. 


Georges Thill (tenor) with Maurice Fauré at the piano: En 
priére (In prayer) (Stephen Bordese-Gabriel Fauré) and 
Noél (Victor Wilder-Gabriel Fauré); sung in French. 
Columbia LB42 (10 in., 4s.). 

Very few records of Fauré’s songs have appeared in this country. 
They may have whetted some appetites for more, in which case 
the new record by M. Thill should be welcomed. A weak ending 
to the Noél, which he does not sing quite so freely as En priére, is 
my only charge against the popular French tenor, who has a most 
able colleague at the piano. The recording is exemplary. 
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A W onderful C lembin Selection fae December 


What would Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
make of Schubert’s “UNFINISHED ”’? 


TT answer will be found in the most perfect recorded performance of the best-loved of 
all Symphonies, issued this month—a recording which defies comparison. 


SYMPHONY No. 8 (The Unfinished) (Schubert). Three records, LX666-8 (6s. each) — 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


The Poetry of Delius ‘SUMMER NIGHT ON THE RIVER ” 
—Conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 
In two parts. LB44 (4s.)—Sir Thomas Beecham conducting London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


GALLIANO 


MASINI 


ITALY CALLS HIM 


THE NEW 
CARUSO 


SELECTIONS FROM TURANDOT 
& “MADAM BUTTERFLY’ 


Record LB 43.....4s. 
i 


Haydn’s “TOY” SYMPHONY 

In two parts. Played by ORCHESTRE 

RAYMONDE. Con. by G. Walter. 
DB1739 (3s.) 





TING ROSSI, French Tenor 


VENISE ET BRETAGNE. Both in French. 
NOEL EN MER. DB1736 (3s.) 





GEORGES THILL, Tenor 


NOEL (Music—Gabriel Fauré). 


EN PRIERE. Both in French. LB42 (4s.) 





LONDON PHIL. ORCH. 
DANSES SLAVES ET TZIGANES (Ballet 
Music) (from “ Roussalka”’). In two parts. 

DX804 (4s.) 





Lovely “CARMEN” selection 
In two parts. Played by MILAN SYM. 
ORCH. With Satta (soprano), Laffi 
(baritone). DB1734 (3s.) 


WEINGARTNER Conducting Beethoven Triple Concerto 


(Op. 56). Four records, LX671-4 and LXS675, complete in Art Album (free) 27s.—Richard 
Odnoposoff (violin) : Stefan Auber (’cello) : Angelica Morales (piano) and Vienna Phil. Orch. 


conducted by Weingartner. 


Ania DORFMANN, Piano 

(2) BRUYERES. (6) GENERAL 
LAVINE—Eccentric (from Preludes 
Book 2) (Debussy) 

NOCTURNE in E (Chopin, Op. 62, 
No. 2). DX803 (4s.) 


Max BRUCH 


Violin CONCERTO 
No. 1 in G minor. Three records, DX807-9 
(4s. each)—Alfredo Campoli (violin) and 
Sym. Orch. con. by Walter Goehr. 





E.sic & Doris WATERS’ 
Latest Success-—<<<At the 
Court of Good Queen Bess ” 
and “DARTS, WITH GERT AND 
Don’t miss— DAISY.” FB1827 (2s.) 


GERT AND DAISY MAKE A CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING. In two parts. FB1186 (2s.) 


In two parts. DX805 (4s.) 





LTE EE 
CELEBRATION for ANY 
OCCASION 


In two parts, Intro.: Drinking ; Come, Land- 
lord, Fill the Flowing Bowl; For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow ; Little Brown Jug; We Won't 
Go Home Till Morning; Vive l’amour; 
Clementine, etc., etc—-DEBROY SOMERS 





DON COSSACK CHOIR 
—Conducted by Serge Jaroff 
DON KOSAKEN-LIED 


DIE NACHTIGALL DB1733 (3s.) 


BAND. With Kinniburgh, Al & Bob Harvey 
and Rhythm Bros. DX813 (4s.) 


NEW ADVENTURES OF 
‘Mr. PENNY ” 


Mr. PENNY’S CHRISTMAS BOX.  /n 
two parts. DX815 (4s.) 
With RICHARD GOOLDEN, Doris Gil- 
more, Anthony Eustrel and Suzette Tarri. 
Previous record, No. DX791 (4s. 


CHRISTMAS DANCE RECORDS = 


WALTZES FROM THEATRE-LAND. 
Played by Albert Sandler and His Orchestra. 


** PAUL JONES ” for Dancing— 
No. 1. Debroy Somers Band. DX250 (4s.) 


No. 2. Harry Leader and His Band. 
FB1807 (2s.) 


MUSICAL CHAIRS 


Special Triple Track Record. Stops at 
different place on each track. FB1826 (2s.) 


CARROLL GIBBONS’ PIANO 
PARADE—1937 in two parts. 


Played by CARROLL GIBBONS (piano). 
FB1835 (2s.) 





TORCH SONG PARADE OF 
1937—mn two parts. Cinema Organ 





London Hippodrome’s Latest 
Success “HIDE & SEEK” 
—Selection 
In two parts. Played by DEBROY SOMERS 
BAND (Monia Littler at piano) 
DB1738 (3s.) 


Solo, SIDNEY TORCH. DxX8ro (4s.) 








Prices not valid in I.F.S. 
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NEW VARIETY & DANCE RECORDS—Full Details of Many Other New Records in Dec. List. 


Id 


MUSIC FROM THE MOVIES 
—1937 In two parts. LOUIS LEVY and 
His Gaumont-British Sym. DX814 (4s.) 


16-pp. December Illustrated 
Supplement post-free. Write 
Columbia, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1, for your copy! 


ASK FOR IT! 
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Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with orchestra : Look and love (Canto 
del cuore) (Léhar) and Love’s melody (Il mondo gira 
intorno all’ amore) (Léhar) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone 
R2429 (10 in., 3s.). 

‘here is no indication that these are film songs or songs from 
Lénar’s operettas, and I do not seem to have heard them before. 
The melodies are pleasant and catchy and Lina Pagliughi sings 
them very prettily, save for the fact that her high notes have a 
rather biting quality. The recording is satisfactory and those who 
like pretty tunes should fall for these quite easily. 


E:rico Caruso (tenor) with orchestra: Addio (Tosti), sung in 
Italian; and Parted (Tosti), sung in English. H.M.V. 
DB3327 (12 in., 6s.). 

[t would have been a kind action on the part of H.M.V. had 
they suppressed Caruso’s record of Tosti’s Parted long ago. It 
represents the great man at his worst. Yet they have not only 
r: tained it in the list, but have even taken the trouble to re-record 
it with a brand new orchestral accompaniment, which seems to 
ne to make it sound even less acceptable than before. However, 
it will doubtless sell well ; and those who feel that they simply 
niust have a copy of this new record may be pleased to know that 
fiom the purely technical point of view these two re-recordings 
are among the most successful that have been made. 


EKeniamino Gigli (tenor) with orchestra under Walter Goehr : 
Celeste Aida, forma divina from Aida (Ghislanzoni- 
Verdi), and, with Maria (soprano), O soave 
fanciulla from La Bohéme (Giacosa and Illica-Puccini) ; 
sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB3225 (12 in., 6s.). 

This is a very finely recorded disc ; and that, alas, is the only 
compliment I can pay it. Not that I haven’t tried hard to find 
something else that is praiseworthy. In despair, I have played 
over every record of Celeste Aida and O soave fanciulla 1 possess. 
\ll give me pleasure. The new Gigli recordings give me none. 
‘Yo me, then, the style is bad ; it suggests nothing of Radames’s 
feelings or Rodolfo’s sentiments ; it is just Gigli exercising his 
voice rather more loudly than is necessary, and I want something 
inore than that. Of Maria Caniglia I will only say that I should 
like to hear her by herself. 


Galliano Masini (tenor) with orchestra: Non piangere Lit 
from Turandot (Puccini) and Addio, fiorito asil from 
Madama Butterfly (Puccini) ; sung in Italian. Columbia 
LB4g (10 in., 4s.). 

The orchestra plays splendidly ; the recording is excellent. 
Signor Masini’s offerings are on a par with those presented last 
month, sound but not sensational. I wish he was not so fond of 
marking his emotion with sighs and tears ; it is not good singing 
and it makes me feel embarrassed. Surely he can convince me of 
his remorse without making me wish to offer him a handkerchief. 
Verismo, verismo, what sins are committed in thy name! 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Ein zartliches Lied 
(A tender song) (Feynes-Amberg) and Du, du gehst an mir 
vorbei (You passed me by) (Hess-Misraki-Bennefeld) ; sung 
in German. Parlophone R2439 (10 in., 3s.). 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with orchestra: Nur dir will ich 
gehéren (I am yours alone) (Wilczynski-Van Aaken) and 
In deinen Augen les’ ich ein Marchen (In your eyes I can 
read romance) (Niederberger-Heller) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone R2240 (ro in., 3s.). 


Micheletti (tenor) with orchestra: Vieni, vieni (Scotto-Koger- 
Varna) and For you, madonna (Neuville-Schmitt) ; sung 
in French. Parlophone R2450 (10 in., 3s.). 


Here are half a dozen songs of the “here to-day and gone 
to-morrow” variety. The three tenors responsible for singing 
them are experts at putting this type of song over and are ‘ 
form” in these recordings, the technical merits of which are 
considerable. H.F.V.-L. 
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Lotte Lehmann (soprano) with choir and organ: Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott—choral; and Ich bete an die 
Macht der Liebe—choral (Bortniansky). Parlophone- 
Odeon RO20368 (10 in., 4s.). 


A single soprano voice projected against a background of male 
voices is not only gratifying to the lady but very effective (listeners 
will remember the end of the First Act of Tannhduser). 

The plan followed here is for the choir to sing alone and then 
for Miss Lehmann to join in, or the reverse : and her watmgenerous 
tones and fine /egato are heard to great advantage in the grand 
Lutheran hymn and that of Bortniansky (director, in 1779, of 
the Empress Catherine’s church choir). The organ supports 
sufficiently without being obtrusive and the recording is excellent. 


Don Cossack Choir (conducted by Serge Jaroff): Don 
Kosaken-lied (Cossack Song) and Die Nachtigall (The 
— (Alabieff). Columbia DB1733 (10 in.; 
3s.). 

It is not clear to me why the titles of these pieces should be 
given in German, and certainly that is the only German thing 
about them. 

The Cossack Song, a Russian folk-song arranged by the con- 
ductor, will be one of the successes of any Christmas party— 
especially later in the evening. It is full-throatedly sung, 
splendidly rousing, complete with bacchanalian shrieks and 
whistles—indeed, a jolly little orgy of a song. Needless to say, 
it is sung with great virtuosity. Our old friend The Nightingale, 
the coloratura soprano’s pet, is very acceptable in its choral form, 
and gives opportunity for some of the choir’s unrivalled soft 
singing and imitations of instrumental effects. The recording is 
first-rate. This.is a disc that will sell itself. 

Ay 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 
Historical Series Nos.9 and 10. Maria Barrientos (soprano) 


with piano accompaniment: Come per me. sereno and 
Sovra il sen, both from La Sonnambula (Bellini) ; sung 
in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon PO76 (10 in., 6s.). 

Maria Barrientos is Portuguese, I believe ; anyway, her name is. 
She appeared at Covent Garden in 1903, when she was nineteen 
years of age. Assuming that a reputation elsewhere preceded her 
London appearance, she must have taken to singing in her girl- 
hood days as easily as a duck takes to water. She was a coloratura 
soprano of the first rank ; it was Mr. Klein’s opinion that no 
superior to'her has been heard in this country since she appeared 
here. She recorded for Fonotipia and Columbia ; a fair number 
of her Columbia records were never issued here. Those who have 
never heard one of her records can still have a very fair notion of 
her voice if they have heard the best of the Miliza Korjus records. 
It was Mr. Hurst who first pointed out this similarity ; it is quite 
marked. 

The recordings offered by Parlophone were made in 1906, when 
the singer was twenty-two. There is first Amina’s cavatina Come 
per me sereno, sung minus the introductory recitative ; then comes 
the ensuing quick cabaletta Sovra il sen. I do not care for the style 
of the cavatina. The young singer was fonder of top notes than 
of keeping the melody flowing along. I do, however, admire the 
singer’s vocal dexterity ; the singing is so clean and precise, it 
sounds so easy and natural. The same remarkable skill is exhibited 
in the brilliant cabaletta. 

The actual recording is quite good, but it is rather faint, so that 
surface noise is somewhat prominent when a loud reproduction is 
obtained on an amplifier, while other noises make themselves 
heard which suggest that the matrices have been through the 
wars. 


H. F. V. L. 
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SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RECORDS 


The Parlophone Company, with many an enterprise to their 
credit, now appear to have entered the Travel Agency field. 
Their list of Special Continental Records in their Music of All 
Nations series reads like a conducted tour to Munich, the 
Bavarian Highlands and Lakes, the Tyrol, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Budapest, Switzerland, and back through the Black Forest and 
down the Rhine, with guide-book giving all the words of the 
entertainments provided. As most of the texts are in the various 
local dialects, they will prove very intriguing to the student of 
languages, and many a dictionary will be referred to in vain. 
However, they all sound very jolly and they certainly have the 
proper local colour. 

Following the itinerary as given— 

R2399. Der alte Peter (Old St. Peter) 
Der Miinchner Schaffler Tanz 
A Hupfata (Bavarian Peasant’s ‘‘ Hop ”’) 
Resi Polka 
Oberbayerische Landler 
Isartaler Landler 

R2406. Oberbayrisches Landler Potpourri, 
only to mention a few of the band records, are representative 
of the best known Bavarian peasant bands, such as one has 
delightful memories of listening to sitting in a Munich “ Keller ” 
surrounded by oceans of Munich beer. The dances are mostly 
of the ‘‘ Landler ” kind, also Polka and the Schuhplattler, all 
much favoured in these regions and lately a very popular feature 
at a famous restaurant cabaret not many miles from Green Park. 

Those who consider yodelling purely an affliction of the throat 
might be surprised to find that it can sound quite charming if 
produced in the proper surroundings against a, mountain back- 
ground as on records— 

R2407. Der lustige Bua (The Merry Boy) 
Erzherzog JFohann-Lied and 
Erzherzog Fohann-Lied (Archduke Johann Folk-Song) 
Yodelling Duet. 
The Archduke Johann song is one of the best known national 
Tyrolean folk-songs, the attractive but simple melody mirroring 
much of these charming people’s character. 

R2409. . A Gaudi auf der Alm! (High Jinks on the Mountain 

Pasture) and 

R2412. Festtag auf der Alm (Merry-making on the Mountain) 
are’ sketches of merry-making in these romantic parts with some 
excellent zither playing, yodelling, Schuhplattler noises, and 
other amusing diversions. 

R2419. Lustige Skifahrt! (Merry Ski Song) 
: Xwoa Brettl, a g°fithriger Schnee, Fuchhe! (Ski Song) 
Ski-Gestanzen (Ski Ditties) 
Was braucht na der Skifahrer no? (Telling you all you 

will want for Ski-ing) 

are records of ski-ing songs, or rather ditties ; the texts are alleged 
to be funny—such as explaining the difference between ‘“ Chris- 
tiana ” and “ Telemark,” as landing on the nose in one case and 
on the reverse in the other, not perhaps the academic but (as 
many sufferers know) the more actual explanation of these ski 
terms. 

The Viennese records are definitely not of the synthetic kind 
known as “ Viennese’ anywhere except in Vienna, but they 
savour of the real Vienna—happy-go-lucky, dejected, romantic, 
serious, humorous, pathetic—in short, Viennese. 

R2414. I’ komm aus Grinzing (I come from Grinzing) is one of 
the most attractive songs. Walter Simlinger has a charming 
voice and most captivating expression ; here is an artist of whom 
one would like to hear more. The accompaniment is by 
Schrammel Quartet, the typical Viennese combination consisting 
of two violins, guitar and accordion. 

R2415. Ja, der Wein, der ist starker als wir (The Wine is 
stronger than us) 
Das Schénste ist doch a Café (There is nothing like 
a Cup of Coffee) 


R2400. 
R2402. 


R2408. 


R2420. 
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is another very characteristic record of this type by the same 
artists : the songs the Viennese likes to hear in his beloved café 
where he spends so much of his life. 

R2416. Wiener Sprudel (Sparkling Vienna) 

R2417. Gruss aus Wien (Greetings from Vienna) 
are selections of the most famous Viennese couplets of the past 
and present, and although some sixteen very attractive songs are 
incorporated, I do not remember any of these being known in 
England. It seems rather a pity that the best is kept for home 
consumption, not for export. 

Another very lovely song in this category is Drunt’ in der Lobcu, 
R2418, sung by Emil Ernst Baebler, again with Schrammel 
Quartet accompaniment. This song has deservedly been made 
known there through the record sung by Richard Tauber not 
long ago. 

Following the course of the 'not so “‘ blue” Danube, we now 
get to Budapest with Magyari Imre and his Hungarian 
Gypsy Orchestra playing to us four melodies, wafting us out 
to the Puszta, the stars bright above us. The gypsy player is 
very close to nature and the tunes he plays to us as they come 
into his head he quaintly calls The Sun is in love with the Moon, 
The Acacia blooms Twice, More Stars than there are in the Sky and 
Once I had a Dear Mother (R2434). Magyari Imre (Imre being 
the Christian name following the Hungarian custom of putting 
the surname first) is the leading Hungarian Gypsy Primazs. 
Strange as it may appear in the nature of a gipsy, he is so firmiy 
rooted in his native soil that the most tempting offers which he 
has received from almost all capitals of the world have not moved 
him to leave his beloved Budapest. 

Switzerland is represented by the Walter Wild Folk-Dance 
Trio and the Yodelling Duo in two Swiss Mountain Scenes— 

R2413. Fuhei and Fuhe 
Uf Seebenalp. 

Scenery, music and idiom change as we go sailing down the 
Rhine, past the robber knights’ castles high on the hills, the 
Lorelei rock, the vineyards and the toy-box villages reading like 
the wine list at the Café Royal. Wine, song and women, in 
this order, appear to be the key-note of these Rhineland songs. 

R2423, Einmal am Rhein (Once on the Rhine), by Willi Oster- 
mann, is very representative of the type in music, words and 
singing.. Willi Ostermann, who died a short time ago, was one 
of the best known and most popular Rhineland singers, who 
surely holds the record in composing and writing Rhineland 
songs. For decades he was the life and soul of all the merry 
Rhenish carnival seasons. 

The reverse, Mdadel, Méddel, komm’ mit mir den Rhein entlang 
(Maiden, come along the Rhine with me), is another attractive 
sample of Ostermann’s compositions sung by Robert Koppel, 
a very pleasant light baritone, whereas on R2424 Willi 
Ostermann himself sings a number of his most popular composi- 
tions in a Rhine Songs Potpourri. 

On R2425 are four of the best known Rhineland waitzes 
played by the Eric Harden Dance Orchestra, one with a 
vocal sung by John Hendrik. 

R2421 is a potpourri of well-known German folk-songs, soldiers’ 
songs and Wander Lieder, such as one hears sung on the deck 
of a Rhine steamer or by hiking parties along the banks. The 
singer is Harry Steier, who may not usually be connected with 
hiking songs, as for many years he has been a leading member 
of the German Opera House in Berlin ; not much of the opera- 
house, however, in these jolly tunes, which he-sings with great 
gusto, accompanied by a chorus and orchestra. 

On R2422 the same artist is heard in a potpourri of the most 
famous German drinking songs, and it is surprising to find how 
many of these drinking songs there are in existence. 

To wind up, and this is taking us a little off the route, is a 
record reminiscent of a busy day, or rather a busy night, in Berlin 
—Im Berliner Nachtomnibus (Coming home with the milk in Berlin), 
R2427. This is a selection of typical Berlin songs and is sung 
in great spirit by Alex Flessburg with a chorus, paying him 
back as good as he gives them. 
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The records have been selected from the very large number 
available to Parlophone on their Continental repertoires, and the 
choice of about thirty representative records from so vast material 
mu:t have been rather a problem. On the whole, Parlophone 
has been successful, although one regrets the omission of similar 
records from other countries, such as Italy, France, Holland, 
Scendinavia, Spain, which must offer a very rich store of charac- 
teristic folk-music ; but perhaps Parlophone will complete this 
series later on. 


P. O. 











SONGS 


\s usual, this is an exceptionally heavy month, when it is 
sumed that people like to have new records of their favourite 
ongs for the holiday season, and I can do no more than give the 
-iefest guide. Most important is Kirsten Flagstad in a record- 
ng of Frank Bridge’s masterpiece Love went a-riding, which I found 
disappointing. Much has been written, both by my colleague 
Hi. F. V. L. and here, on this singer’s records, and it would seem 
tnat the recorders have failed to catch this glorious voice in full 
flood, and that, so far as the gramophone is concerned, she is 
a in quieter songs, a good example being the reverse of the 
resent record—a song called At Parting by J. Rogers. Edwin 
Modine accompanies (H.M.V. DA1588, 4s.). 

If Mme. Flagstad is most important, there can be no doubt 
that to many readers the most interesting record here is that by 
Ernest Lough, making his début since his voice broke. My copy 
was an advance pressing, and the voice was not described. I 
siould call it on the evidence of the present songs a high barytone. 
\ir. Lough sounds a little nervous, as well he might be, but he 
g:ves thoroughly sound and most likeable performances of 
Schubert’s Serenade and Easthope Martin’s The Holy Child, both 
with organ. Technically, this is a superlative recording, and I see 
no reason why this record should not join its famous predecessor 
on the shelves of I suppose every reader of this journal (H.M.V. 
38672, 3s.). 

There are two further re-recordings of Clara Butt, and since 
everybody knows what to expect, I will simply list the songs. On 
DX811 are He shall feed His flock from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ” and 
O Rest in the Lord from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” respectively in 
the keys of F and C; while on DX812 are The Better Land, the 
song which brought the late Sir Frederic Cowen fame (the words 
are by Mrs. Hemans), and The Holy City by Weatherly and Adams, 
both in the key of A flat (Columbia records, 4s. each). As for 
Fred Weatherly, I can recommend an excellent selection of some 
of his best-known songs set by various composers on H.M.V. 
C2958 (4s.). The soloist is Dennis Noble, who is supported by 
chorus and orchestra. This should be a really popular record. 

Coming to the popular songs of our own time, Richard 
Tauber is surprisingly effective in two film songs. These are 
Sympathy from ‘“‘ Firefly” (Harbach, Kahn and Friml) and Can 
I forget you from ‘‘ High, Wide and Handsome ” (Hammerstein 
the Second and Kern). G. Walter conducts the orchestra, and 
the record is highly recommended (Parlophone RO20367, 4s.). 
There are three records by Paul Robeson, the first of which was 
actually issued in November. This is of three negro songs, viz., 
Dere’s a man goin’ roun’ takin’ names (Brown), Work all de summer 
(collected by L. Gellert) and Didn’t my Lord deliver Daniel (arranged 
by Brown). This is typical, excellently recorded and wholly 
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delightful. It also shows that eighteenth-century writers were not 
alone in repeating everything about fourteen times over, a remark 
which is not meant as a slight on the da capo convention, which 
has to do with form and not with intelligibility. Lawrence 
Brown accompanies, and the number is H.M.V. B8637 (3s.). 
The other two records are less satisfactory, and the first is frankly 
an outrage. It is of Duke Ellington’s famous Mood Indigo and 
Solitude, and I am glad that my colleague Mr. Jackson has been 
spared. You cannot put words to music which is written for a 
special instrument—in this case the composer’s own band. 
Moreover, the recording sounds to me extremely coarse (H.M.V. 
B8664, 3s.). The third record is of All Through the Night and 
Still Night, Holy Night, surprising titles for Mr. Robeson ; but if 
you like the singer and like the songs you will probably like the 
record (H.M.V. B8668, 3s.). Both these records have orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Richard Crooks and Nelson Eddy are both here again, and 
so is Tino Rossi. Crooks: Oh! Susanna and De Camptown Races, 
both with banjos, etc., on H.M.V. DA1593 (4s.); Eddy: 
A Dream and Smilin’ Through (his best performance to date), both’ 
with orchestra on H.M.V. DAr5g90 (4s.) ; Rossi: Noel en Mer 
(Foucher and Ackermans) and Venise et Bretagne (Bardou and 
Dassier) with orchestra on Columbia DB1736 (3s.). 

Lastly, Frances Day presents Beverley Nichols’s J will pray, 
possibly from an edition of “ F loodlight ” and probably dedicated 
to Frank Buchman, and Whispers in the Dark from the film “‘ Artists 
and Models,” accompanied by a small band under Ben Frankel 
on H.M.V. 8667 (3s.). May the New Year bring us more and 
better songs recorded by some at least of the many English 
singers who more than deserve their rightful place in our 
catalogues. 

Three late arrivals are Derek Oldham in Can I Forget You 
(see above) with a nice piano interlude and For Only You: the 
Russian Choir “ Boyar ” conducted by Dr. Eugen Swerkoff 
in Farewell to the Volga and Two Peasants in Petrograd, both sung 
in Russian : Dorothy Dickson in a twelve-inch Medley of songs 
she has sung in famous shows from “ The Cabaret Girl” to 
** Spread it Abroad.”” Numbers: H.M.V. B8673° (3s.), Parlo- 
phone R2441 (3s.), and H.M.V. C2946 (4s.). 

R. W. 


BAND RECORDS 


A new record of Old Comrades and Blaze Away Marches by the 
Grenadier Guards Band (Columbia DB1732) is so good as to 
make me hope that it is a forerunner of a series of re-recordings 
of some of the very best marches. The playing is beautifully 
precise and alert and everything goes with a real swing. The 
recording might, I think, be a shade “‘ rounder ”’ and fuller with 
advantage. 

Foden’s Motor Works Band have made a habit of winning 
the World’s Brass Band Championship. To win six times 
between 1930 and 1937 is an amazing performance. They give 
us two new records this month. Regal-Zono MR2543 contains 
Down the Mall (the B.B.C. Variety Programme’s famous signature 
tune) and an amusing and clever fantasia, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 
Regal-Zono MR2583 contains K. J. Alford’s The Lightning 
Switch, which is, I think, still the best of those tantalizing arrange- 
ments of snippets which are calculated to give one a headache 
if, as is invariably the case, one tries to give the various tunes 
their.names. Playing and recording in both records are superb. 

A Sailor's Life is rather a dull fantasia on naval and other sea 
songs, but it is well played by the Luton, Wood Green and 
Camberwell Bands massed, and is well recorded on Rex 9145. 

Geoffrey Shaw is a percussion band enthusiast and the 
record (large) of his Festival Suite No. 1 played by himself at 
the piano with the Percussion Band from St. Hilda’s Church 
of England Home, Bradford, is full of fun. This will make a 
grand record for Christmas parties whether for young or old. 
The number is Decca K865. 

W. A. C. 
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Selections and Medleys 

Amongst the welter of December records are many plums 
which are not hard to find, for the standard of presentation and 
of recording has never been higher. 

A jolly instrumental and vocal record of songs from Revenge 
with Music opens the cabaret. It is presented by Andre 
Kostelanetz and his Orchestra and a chorus. Don’t let the 
title put you off ; H.M.V. C2960 is a highly interesting record. 
Another record to note is Columbia DX805. This contains 
Waltzes from Theatreland, a selection which is sure to recall 
many happy times. It is played by the capable hands of Albert 
Sandler and his Orchestra. Love Will Find a Way, My Hero, 
Just for a While, Glamorous Night, Deep in My Heart, Dear, I'll See 
You Again, I’ll Follow My Secret Heart and The Desert Song are the 
songs which Sandler welds neatly. 

A similar idea, which, I suggest, will have a still greater appeal, 
is presented by a trinity of well-known singers on H.M.V. C2961. 
An orchestra and organ supply the accompaniments to Somewhere 
a Voice is Calling, Because and Until sung by Webster Booth, to 
Little Grey Home in the West and Roses of Picardy sung by Foster 
Richardson, and to Dorothy Clarke singing The Lost Chord. 
The concluding number on side 1 is a duet, Love’s Old Sweet Song, 
sung by Dorothy Clarke and Foster Richardson, and the 
finale on side 2 is a thrilling rendering of Tosti’s Good-bye by this 
trio of able singers. It would be invidious for me to pick out 
any single effort ; this is a splendid and really worth-while record. 

Still in similar but lighter vein are the contents of H.M.V. 
C2965. Olive Groves, Olive Gilbert, Edgar Elmes and 
Patrick Waddington and an orchestra are the executants in 
this Selection of Ivor Novello’s Songs. ‘The team is not so strong as 
on the previous disc, but its challenge is a strong one. Here are 
the details : Edgar Elmes sings Keep the Home Fires Burning, Olive 
Groves sings The Little Damozel and Same Old Moon, Patrick 
Waddington sings And Her Mother Came Too and Night May 
Have Sadness, the two ladies sing Land of Might-Have-Been, and in 
Dream Boat these two are joined by Edgar Elmes. 

More musical reminiscences follow—this time it is a selection 
of past successes of the popular kind. The title Hit Tunes of the 
Years 1928-1937 gives the key to the make-up, which I need not 
detail here. It is perhaps sufficient for me to say that Roy Fox 
and his Orchestra with Barry Gray, Denny Dennis, Mary 
Lee and Sid Buckman as vocalists are the artists responsible 
for H.M.V. C2956. Many people will have heard broadcast 
versions of this selection and of the Minstrels of 1937 presented by 
Harry S. Pepper and C. Denier Warren on H.M.V. C2959. 
This is as amusing and invigorating as anything of a like nature 
I have heard over the air. 

The last of the 12-inch discs in this section contains a more 
modern type of concert party and provides still more leavening 
for the Christmas festivities. A Tea-Time Concert Party is the title 
and Columbia DX806 is the number. The artists taking part 
are Wilfrid Thomas, Noreena Feist, Emmie Joyce, and 
Cecil Harrington, who is also responsible for the production. 

Louis Levy and his Gaumont-British Symphony play a 
selection from the film “‘ Double or Nothing ” on H.M.V. BD472, 
and as usual provide capital entertainment ; many folks will 





prefer their other record, H.M.V. BD461, which contains a 
selection from a show of very much earlier vintage (about 1615 
or 1916, if I remember rightly), namely, ‘‘ The Firefly.”” The out- 
standing number is, of course, Sympathy, of which there are more 
records to follow. Anton and the Paramount Orchestra 
augmented by the organ-playing of Al Bollington give a season- 
able and well-thought-out selection entitled Dingley Dell on 
H.M.V. BD466. It includes old English tunes as well as one or 
two Christmas carols. 

From ‘‘ Hide and Seek ”’ comes the selection played by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. BD474. This is spirited 
entertainment, though not more likeable than the Old-Fashion-d 
Waltz Medley and the One-Step Medley on H.M.V. BD5285. These 
are bran-tubs into which many will dip with ultimate delight. 
More for the rising generation are the pot-pourris, the Song Hit 
Parade of 1937 and the Film Hit Parade on H.M.V. BD471 and 
BD465 respectively. A competent group of light vocalists— 
Tessa Deane, Vera Lynn, Jack Cooper and Donald Marvin 
—accompanied by an orchestra conducted by Ronnie Munro 
make the most of their opportunities. 

For the children there are two Silly Symphonies—Santa’s 
Workshop and The Night Before Christmas—on H.M.V. BD 4609. 
These are sure to amuse whether they have seen the films or not. 

Of a much more substantial nature than anything that has 
passed through my hands is a new Selection from Carmen on 
Columbia DB1734. The Milan Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Lorenzo Molajoli give an_ exhilarating per- 
formance, and additional colour is provided by the vocal 
efforts of a soprano, M. Satta, who sings Micaela’s Aria, and of 
a baritone, A. Lafffi, singing the chorus of the Toureador’s Song. 

Now three waltz medleys: On with the Waltz played by the 
Blue Hungarian Band on Regal-Zono MR2589, Continental 
Waltz Favourites is the title chosen by Wiener Tanz Orchestra 
on Columbia FB1804, and Waltz Medley played by Charlie 
Kunz and his Orchestra on Decca F6517. Your choice will 
depend on personal taste for the ingredients, which I am not 
going to disclose. The playing in each case is competent. So 
pay your money and take your choice. 

Serenades by Schubert, Drigo, Pierné, Toselli, Romberg and 
Heykens are sympathetically rendered by cinema-organist 
Donald Thorne on Decca F6512, and that other organ-key 
manipulator Henry Croudson replies with a more vigorous 
selection from the film “‘ Broadway Melody of 1938” on Regal- 
Zono. MR2588. Rawicz and Landauer have deserted the 
Continent for something entirely British on Columbia FB1802. 
The title, Army and Navy for Ever, tells one what to expect, and the 
execution is well up to the R. and L. standard. 

A most colourful record is that by Enrico Marco (labelled the 
Italian Singing Vagabond) and a Mandoline-Banjo Orchestra : 
Neapolitan Memories is the title and it embraces such tunes as 
Ciribiribin, O Sole Mio, Funiculi, Funicula, Santa Lucia, etc. Marco 
sings O Sole Mio and Santa Lucia. Regal-Zono MR2592 will 
captivate many, as will ‘the vigorous banjo duets by Morgan 
and Hadley on Regal-Zono 2587. Banjo Hit Medley includes six 
popular songs. 
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It was a good idea to use the music of Widdicombe Fair as a finale 
to the Rex Cavalcade of 1937. Many of the Rex notables are 
included in this spontaneous studio party, even to the relaying 
and recording of playing the organ at the 
Tower Ballroom, Blackpool. Gracie Fields and Sandy 
Powell are the compéres who introduce Billy Cotton and his 
Band, Primo Scala’s Accordion Band, Ralph Silvester, 
Brian Lawrance and Jay Wilbur; Rex 9159 must be noted. 
Recal-Zono MR2584 is a recorded version of the high-lights 
brcught to light through the medium of the talent contests 
inzugurated by Bernstein Theatres, Ltd. Charles Kohn is the 
compére who introduces various singers and instrumentalists in 
Grenada Amateurs on Parade. 

\ pair of pianists playing medleys of popular songs follow: 
Round the Shows with Charlie Kunz is on Decca F6510, and 
Jay Wilbur records No. 8 of Melodies of the Month on Rex 9154. 

ther records in similar strain are No. 14 of Six Hits of the 
D.y played by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band on Rex 9167 ; 
D.cca F6528 on which Charlie Kunz plays No. Dg of his Piano 
M-dleys, and Winnick’s Melody Medley No. 1 recorded by Maurice 
_ Wianick and his Sweetest Music on Decca F6543. Winnick 
need not try to emulate Guy Lombardo any more ; the copy is 
now identical. 

Chere is another selection from the film “ Firefly,” this time 
by Geraldo and his Orchestra on Decca K868 ; this is, perhaps, 
more attractive than the Louis Levy disc noted earlier, mostly 
o: account of the presentation and the colour added by the 
v.calists, Cyril Grantham, Monte Rey, The Top Hatters 
and The Radio Three. After hearing this the selections from 
‘““ Wake Up and Live” by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band 
scunded very dull, despite its title, but the Christmas Medley on 
Parlophone F954 by that level-headed exponent of the cinema 
o:gan Robinson Cleaver is definitely rejuvenating, 


” 


Vocalists 


Gracie Fields once again displays her versatility in two numbers 
o! widely different character on Rex 9161. One is Gipsy Lullaby, 
which is a vocal adaptation of Black Eyes, and the other is The 
Organ, the Monkey and Me, the changing moods of which she 
captures admirably. Greta Keller reappears after a short 
alsence from the studios with In the Mountains of the Moon and 
You're Here, You’re There, You’re Everywhere. ‘They have the usual 
Keller hall-mark, but they do not represent the high-water mark 
o Kellerism (Decca F6513). 

Vera Lynn, of Ambrose’s band, makes her solo recording 
début on Rex 9153. The numbers chosen are So Rare and Moon 
ai ‘Sea. She is expressive enough in both songs, though her voice 
lacks depth; it is certainly not nearly so round as that of Frances 
Langford, who sings Stardust on the Moon and My Cabin of Dreams 
on Brunswick 02479. This is a first-rate record of its type and is 
quite up to the Connie Boswell standard on Brunswick 02480. 
She sings Whispers in the Dark and Afraid to Dream. 

Hildegarde, of course, is equally attractive in quite a different 
way ; her voice and style is as charming as ever in The Moon Got 
in My Eyes and, It’s the Natural Thing to Do on Columbia FB1799. 
After a comparatively long absence Elsie Carlisle returns to 
the lists with a pot-pourri of frivolous songs which she popularized 
some time ago—Gertie the Girl with a Gong, No, No, a Thousand 
Times No, A Little Chap with Big Ideas, etc. This is entitled 
Elsie Carlisle Medley. The number is H.M.V. BD476. 

Bing Crosby has transferred some of his affection from 
Brunswick to H.M.V. this month. On H.M.V. BD470 he sings 
Just a Gigolo and Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams, on Brunswick 
02484 he sings Can I Forget You and The Folks Who Live on the Hill 

note the unusual accompaniments in this title) in true Crosbian 
style. My recommendation, however, is another Brunswick 
record (02485). In both Palace in Paradise and Dancing Under the 
Stars his inimitable range is heard to much better advantage. 

If I arn not mistaken there is going to be a spate of records 
extolling the virtues of Little Old Lady. Its curiously attractive 
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melody and sentimental lyric is nicely and unobtrusively revealed 
in the first version to come my way. Dan Donovan sings it 
on H.M.V. BD463. The coupling is another sweet number, 
Silver Moon and Golden Sands. Sentiment of a less likeable kind 
is expressed by Monte Rey in In the Mission by the Sea. He 
does as well as he can with such poor material, but it is hopeless 
from the start. My Gipsy Dream Girl on the reverse of H.M.V. 
BD464 is a little better, but not so very much. 

Decca have reissued two of The Street Singer’s biggest 
successes—Trees and Marta on F6520. His latest recordings are 
of the popular numbers Home Town and Was it Rain? on F6524, 
and You Needn’t Have Kept It a Secret and Moon at Sea on F6511. 
The latter is one of his most satisfactory renderings for some time. 
Now here is Little Old Lady number two, described in most fitting 
terms this time by Leslie Hutchinson on Parlophone F946. 
If It’s the Last Thing I Do is the coupling. Moon or No Moon and 
Just Remember on Parlophone F947 are the other titles by “‘ Hutch”’; 
my personal preference is for this disc. 

Those who have seen the show “ Going Greek” will most 
appreciate Louise Browne and Roy Royston singing The Sheep © 
were in the Meadow and A Little Co-operation from You on H.M.V. 
BD462. They are sung in lively style by an obviously lively 
pair. Derrick Jones, the boy soprano, is not so successful in 
his rendering of Trees on Regal-Zono MR2591 ; indifferent 
diction is still one of his major faults. On the reverse he joins 
forces with his brother Stanley in the old favourite Absent, and 
as in their previous disc the sweet blending of the voices atones 
for other discrepancies. 

Later arrivals include a new record by Bing Crosby, who 
scores another bull with You Know It All, Smarty, from the film 
** Double or Nothing,” and the backing to Brunswick 02498 is The 
Moon Got in My Eyes. Then there are three more records by The 
Street Singer, Decca F6538 containing Tavern Ditties, on F6525 
Tracy records two songs (introduced in the Palladium Com- 
mand Performance), My Gipsy Dream Girl and Dance, Gipsy, Dance, 
and on F6541, the most likeable disc ofall, there is Little Old Lady 
and Old Pal of Mine. Dick Powell cannot quite capture the 
spirit of The Singing Marine and were it not for the assistance of a 
male chorus this side of Decca F6479 would be a failure. The 
reverse title, You Can’t Run Away from Love To-night, is more the 
Powell calibre, but even in this his voice lacks the resonance 
which Morton Downey exhibits in My Moonlight Madonna and 
Because on Rex 9170. 

Those who have seen the film and many who have not will be 
glad to know that Jessie Matthews has recorded her four songs 
from “‘ Gangway.”’ On Decca F6470 she sings When You Gotta 
Sing You Gotta Sing (in which she does a spot of tap-dancing) 
and Moon or No Moon, and Lord and Lady Whoozies and Gangway 
are on F6471. As I said once before, her personality and her 
natural vivacity do not register too well on records ; F6471 is the 
better of the two. I rather expected a number of recorded 
versions of that sad but seasonable little story which I first heard 
sung by Elsie Carlisle some weeks ago, namely The Little Boy 
that Santa Claus Forgot. Perhaps I am a little too previous. There 
may be more in my basket than that by Judy Shirley on Parlo- 
phone F948. This is going to sell well, more especially because 
Miss Shirley couples it with another potential favourite, That 
Old Feeling. Judy Garland, too, is assured of a measure of 
success for her fan letter set to music entitled Dear Mr. Gable, 
which she pairs with a song with a significant title, You Can’t Have 
Everything, on Brunswick 02488. Lili Palmer is more calm and 
less vigorous in Swell, and pleads quite charmingly for A Little 
Co-operation from You on Decca F6527. 

Deanna Durbin’s new record, at least one side, is spoiled by 
indifferent recording. The side which contains the aria from 
Traviata—Libiamo, Libiamo ne lieti calici—sounds almost as if it had 
been transferred to wax direct from the sound-track of the film 
** 100 Men and a Girl.” The orchestra cracks badly and Miss 
Durbin’s voice sounds edgy. The reverse of Brunswick 02486, 
It?s Raining Sunbeams, is much better ; the voice is clear and firm, 
and Miss Durbin seems easier and more sure of herself. Both 
sides are extremely short. 
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Humour and Hill-Billies 

Ronald Frankau will probably be in great demand this 
Christmas in person and in “ wax,” for his records usually contain 
some things which call for a second hearing. Freddie’s Got a 
Lot to Learn is a case in point ; the coupling, Jt’s an Over-rated 
Pastime After All, is not quite so good—the anecdote told in the 
last few grooves has whiskers. So has Father Christmas for that 
matter (Parlophone R2451). George Formby is rather blunt 
and near the knuckle in My Plus Fours on Regal-Zono MR2571 ; 
the backing is I Don’t Like. Sandy Powell and Company give 
rather more than a thumb-nail impression of Sandy’s Happy Home 
and Sandy is as “‘ gormless ” and as candid as ever during the 
heated altercation (Rex 9156). The last of the funny men is 
Bobbie Comber, who tells a few hitherto unpublished chronicles 
of what happened At the Battle of Waterloo, and on the reverse 


of Rex 9178 he is Ever So Quiet, a ditty not particularly funny * 


but very catching and a natural chorus number. 

Who more fitted to open the hill-billy account than Carson 
Robison and his Pioneers ? On Rex 9158 they are in reminis- 
cent mood ; Carson Robison Selection is 
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fresh. Another popular classic, Destiny, is played by The 
Bohemians on Columbia FB1803 ; the backing is an equally 
tuneful waltz, Fascination. The Orchestra Mascotte are in 
a still lower class with two waltzes, Ramona and On the. Bay 
of Naples (Parlophone R2446), and Chopin Melodies, which includes 
Nocturne, Berceuse, Waltz in C sharp minor, Minutes Waltz, and Fantasie 
Impromptu, though not new in conception, is at least tasteful. This 
is played by Frederic Hippmann and his Orchestra, who 
couple it with a romance, By the Fireside, on Parlophone R2443. 
Their style of delivery is very similar to that of Albert Sandler. 


The Gipsy Boys’ Band from Budapest make a valiant 
attack on Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 on H.M.V. BD45o, 
It is an abridged version, and although it may be considered an 
attractive novelty by some people the best I can say is ‘ Liszt 
lost’?! Much more entertaining are Julika Czardas and Piay, 
Gypsy, Play!, two fox-trots played in the true Continental style by 
George Boulanger and his Orchestra on Parlophone R2445. 
You can dance to them if you wish, I prefer to treat them as 
light music. The two Celeste solos by Mischa Spoliansky— 

Christmas Chimes and Christmas Melody 
@ ~—may be topical but they are dull 





the title and includes six of their most e 
popular numbers. The Hill Billies are 
even more merry in Climbing Up the 
Golden Stairs and relapse into comparative 
gloom singing Jn the Moonlight’s Glow on 
Regal-Zono MR2594. 

Leave It Up to Uncle Jake is easily 
the star side of Columbia FB1806; 
Big Bill Campbell and his Hilly 
Billy Band are responsible for this 
and Wonder Valley on the other side, 
and The Ranch Boys round off as 
pleasant a batch of hill-billy songs as 
we have had for some time with Just 
an Evening at Home and Me and My Burro 
(Panachord 25946). 

Harry Torrani is the only yodeller 
present, and even if there were any 
competitors they would have little 
chance of scoring over his Yodelling 
Erick and Yodelling to Carolina on 
Regal-Zono MR2586. 


(H.M.V.). 


(H.M.V.). 


Light Music, Accordions, etc. 

Here, for a change, is a batch of 
records for the children’s party. Singing 
Games for Children is the title of the 
series, which is subdivided into A Ring, 
a Ring o? Roses and Three Times Round 
(Parlophone F962), Musical Chairs and 
Bee- Ba Babibty (Parlophone F963) ; 
Jolly Miller and Lubin Loo (Parlophone 
F964); I dree, I dree, I Dropped It 
and The Farmer’s in his Den (Parlophone 
F965); When I was a Lady and 
Broken Bridge’s Falling Down (Parlo- 
phone F966); and The Mulberry Bush 
and Water, Water Wallflower (Parlophone 
F967). The proceedings are in charge 
of Chalmers Wood’s Orchestra, 
and with its aid the host or hostess 
of any children’s party should have 
little difficulty in keeping their guests 
interested and amused. 

The Boston Promenade Orchestra, 
under Arthur Fiedler, give Ketelbey’s 
well-worn favourite In a Persian Market 
another airing on H.M.V. B8663. 
Personally, I did. not think it would 
stand it, but I must confess that the 
Bostonians’ interpretation seemed quite 


phone). 


F944. 


F945. 


K869. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


' Henry Jacques and his Strict 
Dance Tempo Orchestra 
When Bomba Plays a 
Rumba (Rumba) and You Can’t Stop 
Me from Dreaming (Fox-Trot), B5293. 


New Mayfair Orchestra 
Home Town, Will You Re- 
member, Moon at Sea, Cherry Blossom 
Lane (Paul Jones), and You’re Looking 
Sor Romance, Let Us Be Sweethearts, So 
Rare, Caravan (Paul Jones), C2947. 


Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom 
Melody (Columbia). Let’s Begin Again 
(Fox-Trot) and Please Pardon Us, 
We’re in Love (Swing Step), FB1808. 

Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). The 
Moon Got in My Eyes (Slow Fox-Trot) 
and Jt’s the Natural Thing to Do (Quick- 
Step), Fo41. Sympathy (Waltz), Afraid 
to Dream (Quick-Step), F943. 
Time No. 1, introducing Beautiful Ohio, 
To-night You Belong to Me, I’m For 
Ever Blowing Bubbles, Three o’Clock in 
the Morning, Ting-a-ling, and Till We 
Meet Again (Waltz Medley), Fg42. 


Gerry Moore, Piano Solo (Parlo- 
Day In, Day Out (Quick- 
Step) and Mine Alone (Fox-Trot), 


Heinz Huppertz and his Or- 
chestra (Parlophone). 
Cancion (Tango) and Cabecita (Tango), 


Josephine Bradley and her Ball- 
room Orchestra 
Needn’t Have Kept It a Secret (Waltz) 
and So Rare (Fox-Trot), F6509. Let 
Us Be Sweethearts Over Again, Shall We 
Dance, Night Over Shanghai, Love is 
Good for Anything (Paul Jones), and 
Dancing in the Dark, Sympathy, Moon 
Love and Crazy Rhythm (Paul Jones), 


and rather boring (Parlophone F955), 
and though the re-hashing of Black 
Eyes by Don Rico and his Gipsy 
Girls Orchestra tends to pall, 
Serenade Andalouse on the back of 
Decca F6530 makes the disc worth 
hearing. Barnabas von Geczy and 
his Orchestra revive Waldteufel’s 
Espana and Castanet (both waltzes), 
and despite the fact that these two 
have been played and recorded many, 
many times before by all kinds of 
combinations; I consider H.M.V. 
B8676 a disc well worth noting. The 
orchestra’s polish and attack have a 
decidedly rejuvenating effect. 


Those who heard the _ recent 
broadcast of Alan Helm and his 
Accordion Orchestra should note, 
too, H.M.V. BD467, on which they 
play La Morenita (a tango) and an 
arrangement by Helm of Strauss’ 
Wine, Women and Song. This is -the 
accordion disc of this or any other 
month; Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band playing Jn the Mountains of 
the Moon, You Needn’t Have Kept It 
a Secret (Rex 9155), Home Town and 
They’re Tough, Mighty Tough on Rex 
g182, sound thin and stilted by com- 
parison. Still, they are more than 
the equal of Ronald Binge and his 
Accordion Music playing Silvery Moon 
and Golden Sands and Moonlight on the 
Waterfall on Parlophone F957. Other 
new-comers to the Parlophone catalogue, 
Jungherr’s Accordion Melodians, 
make a more promising début with My 
Rhythm and Wind and Waves ; they lack 
the body and polish of the Helm 
combination, however (F958). 

Silvery Moon and Golden Sands receives 
more appropriate treatment at the hands 
of The Coral Islanders, who ally it 
with Just Another Sally on Regal-Zono 
MR2590. Roy Smeck’s contributions 
are two guitar solos, Meditation (a nice 
display of technique) and Slippery Fingers, 
which as implied isa slick finger exercise 
(Decca F6116). 


Dance 


La Ultima 


(Decca). You 
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Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 


Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) paint a pretty picture 
of Little Old Lady on BD5284. It is a pity that the coupling is 
such a futile tune as In the Mission by the Sea. Sympathy and 
Afrcid to Dream are tunes most ideally suited to the Fox com- 
bination, and to my mind H.M.V. BD5281 is the disc of the trio 
which is completed by BD5282 ; It’s the Natural Thing to Do and 
The Moon Got in My Eyes are little inferior, however. 

Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) are only of 
secondary interest on BD5289; this is most assuredly Elsie 
Caxtisle’s record. She excels in such comedy numbers as I’m 
a Little Prairie Flower and The Girl in the Hansom Cab, and she 
very nearly steals all the honours of BD5290, too, with The Little 
Boy that Santa Claus Forgot; only the band’s tasteful playing of 
Meonlight on the Waterfall (which Miss Carlisle sings) prevents 
thi: happening. There is little doubt, however, about their 
periormance of Manhattan Holiday and Amouresque on BD5291 ; 
this is definitely a Harris high-light and puts BD5292 containing 
Your Broadway and My Broadway and Old Pal of Mine in the shade. 


Silly Thorburn and his Music (Parlophone) have the 
courage to give Little Old Lady (F939) quite a modern dressing ; 
it succeeds, too. Personally, I thought it really refreshing after 
hearing some of the others in slower tempo. Like Fox, they 
too couple it with In the Mission by the Sea, which is just too bad. 
This number (not the playing) should have been placed amongst 
those we ought never to have heard. Moonlight on the Waterfall 
on Fg4o is just fair, and though not so attractive as the Harris 
ve:sion, is a nicer balanced side than My Cabin of Dreams gn the 
reverse. 

imbrose and his Orchestra (Decca) also play Moonlight 
on the Waterfall ; this is the tops so far. Both tempo and arrange- 
ment are more suitable. Wera Lynn sings the vocal in both 
this and in The Little Boy that Santa Claus Forgot ; I prefer the 
Harris disc of this number (F6519). You're Here, You’re There, 
Youre Everywhere and Can I Forget You? are two other numbers 
which reveal the Ambrose ensemble tone at its best. Sam 
Browne sings the vocal in the last-named on Decca F6505. 


ew Stone and his Band (Decca) show what they can do in 
the matter of tasteful tone in their versions of Yours and Mine 
and The First Time I Saw You. Every now and again one gets 
flashes of the Stone tone and polish of Monseigneur days ; F6507 
provide two such examples. That Old Feeling on F6506 is not 
quite so good, though like Whispers in the Dark it is well above 
the average. Hear both these records. Brian Lawrance and 
his Orchestra (Rex) put up respectable performances of A 
Liitle Co-operation from You and Good Night to You All, the latter 
being enhanctd considerably by Lawrance’s tender vocal (9151). 
His style and voice are not so well suited to the tempo of For You 
on 9152, which is otherwise nicely and brightly played. The 
backing is Yours and Mine. 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) just could not resist Horsey, 
Horsey ; the tune and the band is an ideal combination, but hardly 
more so than the comedy waltz Maybelle, Maybelle, on the reverse 
of 9149. They sober down on 9150 and show just how proficient 
they can be in two straight numbers, namely In the Mountains 
of the Moon and No More You, and to a more marked extent in 
Moonlight on the Waterfall on 9162. On the reverse of this they 
play The Little Boy that Santa Claus Forgot, in which they introduce 
the little boy himself. A sure-fire touch for the gallery, this. 

Lennie Hayton and his Orchestra (Panachord) lack both 
polish and suavity in That Old Feeling on 25948 ; still, their other 
numbers, Lovely One on the reverse, and Can I Forget You? and 
The Folks Who Live on the Hill (25947), all show some improvement 
on previous discs of theirs I have heard. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) capture the right spirit in 
I’m Happy When You're Happy (film, ‘‘ Hide and Seek ”’) on 9161, 
and follow this up even more successfully with a sweet arrange- 
ment of The First Time I Saw You. On 9163 they show 
Hayton & Co. how to treat That Old Feeling ; this they back 
with a sympathetic arrangement of our old friend Sympathy. 
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Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone) also favour 
That Old Feeling, which is about on a par with the Wilbur disc 
though a grade or two lower than Lew Stone’s. The vocal is 
the worst feature. You Can’t Stop Me from Dreaming on the back 
of F934 is more the Roy métier, but even this is weak when 
compared with Raymond Scott’s quaintly titled number Dinner 
Music for a Pack of Hungry Cannibals. This mouthful gives the 
more than inkling as to the tenor of this side of F961. The 
coupling is a fair example of Ellington’s Caravan. The other 
Roy disc contains two fiery numbers, When Bomba Plays the 
Rumba and When a Cuban says “I Love You.” Some will prefer 
F935 to either of the other two. I did. Harry Roy’s Tiger- 

uffins seem to be bereft of original ideas in You Made Me 
Love You and Where Did Robinson Crusoe Go with Friday on Saturday 
Night ; the style is almost appropriate to the vintage of these old 
stagers (F936). 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) give the lie 
direct to the number You Can’t Swing a Love Song, not a very 
convincing one, I’ll admit, and despite the gloomy title of the 
number on the obverse—Moanin’ the Blues—this has more class" 
(F938). I Don’t Like and Doh-De-O-Doh on F937 are just typical 
Gonella personality numbers. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) give an almost venerable 
performance of Little Old Lady ; it’s charming, nevertheless. They 
couple it on MR2608 with—guess what. Yes, you’re right— 
In the Mission by the Sea. That Old Feeling crops up again on 
MR2610, this time in company with a lively arrangement of 
You Can’t Stop Me from Dreaming. ‘These are Loss at his best, 
not forgetting MR2609, which contains The Moon Got in My 
Eyes and It’s the Natural Thing to Do. 

Bram Martin and his Band (Regal-Zono), too, are develop- 
ing nicely of late ; many rough corners have been rounded off 
since they first entered the recording studios. Hear their 
two numbers from “ Firefly ”—Sympathy and Giannina Mia on 
MR2596. These and Dance the Moonlight Waltz with Me 
(MR2612) are waltzes. Why three out of their four numbers 
should be in three-four time I do not know, but it gives them 
little scope to show anything out of the ordinary. Admittedly 
they make the most of Old Pal of Mine on the reverse of 2162, 
but this is only a mediocre number at best. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Colum- 
bia) display a wonderfully sweet feeling for That Old Feeling 
(Columbia FB1830), and in fact for all their numbers this month. 
All are characterized by the tasteful solo work of Gibbons on 
the piano. The Loveliness of You is the backing to 1830; and 
If It’s the Last Thing I Do is paired with She’s My Lovely by 
Carroll Gibbons and his Bay Friends on FBi817._ There 
is very little to choose either as regards quality of material or of 
performance between these two records, so hear them both. 

Henry Hall and his Orchestra (Columbia). There must be 
a conspiracy about the recorded coupling for Little Old Lady. 
This tune will sell unheard, but evidently the companies think 
differently about Jn the Mission by the Sea, and putting it out with 
a sure winner is one way of introducing it to a wider public. 
Here they are again on FB1837, and curiously enough this Hall 
version of the Old Lady is not so attractive either. Even Hall’s 
fans will not mind this since their other disc is a real winner. 
Many will have already heard their broadcast arrangement of 
Three Brass Bells ; here it is on FB1818, coupled with another 
novelty number of similar calibre, Eccentric. 

Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono) are still bubbling over ; crazy effects predominate in all their 
numbers and I can add little to what I said last month. Blossoms 
on Broadway and Moon at Sea are on MR2614; Smarty and All 
You Want to Do is Dance are on MR2597, and MR2598 is 
shared by Fields playing Little Heaven of the Seven Seas and Wally 
Bishop and his Band who play Foolin’ Myself. Other numbers 
by the Bishop boys are Then You've Never Been in Love and If It’s 
the Last Thing I Do. These are recorded on Regal-Zono MR2613 ; 
in style and everything else these lads show Fields a clean pair 
of heels. . 
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Dance Bands. 


Orlando and his Orchestra must have been rather off 
colour when their last record was made; it certainly did not 
fulfil the promise their previous discs had shown. Their present 
efforts on H.M.V. B5286 seem to confirm this, for in Mine Alone, 
particularly, and to a lesser degree in My Gipsy Dream Girl on 
the reverse they retrieve the situation in straight but convincing 
style. Lonely Troubadour and My Cabin of Dreams by Geraldo 
and his Orchestra on Decca F6508 are clean and straight per- 
formances also, though the sentimental treatment detracts from 
their value as dance numbers. Although Felix Mendelssohn 
and his Orchestra steer clear of such methods, they are not 
more than mildly interesting in You’re Looking for Romance, I’m 
Looking for Love. Moon at Sea, the backing to Decca F6515, is 
definitely the better of the two. Ronnie Munro and his 
Orchestra, on the other hand, give lively renderings of two 
seasonable tunes, Phil the Fluter’s Ball and Chicken Reel. ‘They are 
played in fox-trot tempo, and should be useful numbers to 
enliven any party. 


Singles 


Ben Frankel and his Orchestra introduce themselves with 
a curious title, The Donkey’s Serenade (from the film “ Firefly ’’), 
which is coupled with Jf It’s the Last Thing I Do on H.M.V. 
BD5296. The serenade is a cute tune, cunningly arranged, and 
this disc is worth getting for this side alone ; the reverse is by 
no means an inferior performance—it is merely overshadowed. 


The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro turn in another 
excellent pair of tangos on Parlophone OT157; La Punalada 
and Se Lo Lievaron are the titles. ‘This combination maintain a 
consistently good standard of playing month after month, and good 
as the tangos by Geraldo’s Gaucho Tango Orchestra are, 
they are inferior rhythmically in Plegaria and Tango of Dreams 
on Columbia FB1820. Speaking of rhythm, hear those wild 
rumba merchants the Lecuona Cuban Boys in Rumba Tamba 
and in La Guajira (Son cabain) on Columbia FB1810. They’re 
grand. 


Len Newberry and his Cascades of Rhythm play The 
Moon Got in My Eyes and Afraid to Dream on Columbia FB1809. 
These are notable improvements on their last month’s efforts, 
but have no higher entertainment value than two bright numbers 
—Ha! Ha! and Shake Yo’ Feet-—played by Fred Morgan’s Banjo 
Rhythmics on Parlophone F953. 


Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots are still drawing on the old 
numbers for their records ; Ain’t Misbehavin? on Parlophone 
Fg51 is as nicely balanced a performance as I have heard from 
them for some time ; but why, oh why, they should introduce an 
accordion into Avalon on the reverse beats me. Mantovani and 
his Orchestra are appropriately sweet and strictly uniform in 
tempo in the Whistling Gipsy Waltz and also in Silvery Moon and 
Golden Sands ; Columbia FB1819 is a good “dance” record. 
Of similar characteristic is Parlophone F950, on which the 
Whistling Gypsy is paired with My Gipsy Dream Girl by Rudy 
Starita and his Sweet Music. I prefer the Mantovani disc, 
however. 


When Bomba Plays the Rumba by Lionel Falkman and his 
Apache Band is somewhat confusing ; the rhythm is weak and 
playing, generally, raggy ; Lonely Troubadour, a tango fox-trot, on 
the back of Regal-Zono MRe2611 is much cleaner and more 
decisive. I did not recognize Sympathy as played by Ted Fio 
Rite and his Orchestra on Panachord 25924 until fully one- 
third of the disc had been played, the reason being they play it 
as a fox-trot and not as originally written in waltz time ; the 
result is the rather ornate arrangement obscures the melody. 
Moon at Sea is played straight and is much the better of the two 
and of infinitely higher standard than the stodgy rhythm of 
Justin Ring and his Orchestra on Panachord 25923. They 
play Your Eyes Have Told Me So and Gipsy Love Song in very 
matter-of fact waltz tempo. 
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Late Arrivals 


Two records very similar in conception, though somewhat 
varied in make-up, must be specially noted: Music from the 
Movies—1937 is rousing and skilfully played pot-pourri by Louis 
Levy and his Gaumont-British Symphony on Columbia 
DX814 ; the other, Columbia DX810, is an organ solo by Sidney 
Torch entitled Torch Song Parade of 1937. This is every bit as 
efficient so far as execution is concerned, so make your choice, 
Then follows a selection from ‘“ Hide and Seek” by Debroy 
Somers Band, described as a Symphonic Fantasy, on Columbia 
DB1738; and so it is. I thought it too “‘ busy.”” Many will prefer 
the more simple refrain of Strauss’ Voices of Spring played very 
effectively by the proficient Orchestre Raymonde on Columbia 
DB1737. Many people, too, would have preferred to hear 
Carroll Gibbons playing another piano solo of the “ Bubb!ing 
Over” type rather than his Piano Parade—1937 on Columbia 
FB1835 ; I’m not cavilling at his actual playing—that is as neat 
as ever—the material is just popular stuff. Another pianist, 
Max Schumann, introduces Nos. 3 and 4 of his Pianovertures on 
Columbia FB1816 ; Nos. 1 and 2 were issued in November, 
No. 3 is the Merry Wives of Windsor, and No. 4 the ever-popular 
Light Cavalry. As I said previously, they are neat paraphrases 
nicely played. 

The Jules Ruben Trio are just fair in a medley of tunes, 
including such as Nellie Dean, Margie, Dinah, etc., entitled Old 
and New Girl Friends. These are set and played in modern 
style on Panachord 25945. 


Those of you who are looking out for an outstanding record 
of Sympathy should make a point of hearing Howard Jacobs 
with his Orchestra on Columbia FB1834, where it is coupled 
with It’s the Natural Thing to Do. Moreover, both the tunes on 
this record and the medleys, Waltzes in Tempo and Fox-Trots in 
Tempo (Columbia FB1835), are played in uniform time and so 
may be danced to. Jacob’s saxophone tone is still supreme. 
The songs of the past year are given another twist by Larry 
Adler on Columbia FB1824 ; Mouth Organ Hits of 1937 is the 
title. Adler’s other record is of Little Old Lady and The Moon Got 
in My Eyes; Columbia FB1825 is the number to note. Another 
record for the party or dance is Columbia FB1807, whereon 
Harry Leader and his Band dispense a rollicking Paul Jones 
composed mainly of popular songs. 


The Les Allen followers will pounce on Columbia FB1815 ; it 
was a foregone conclusion that he should make one of the most 
appealing records of The Little Boy that Santa Claus Forgot. The 
coupling is Afraid to Dream, which is also sung by Molly and 
Marie even more effectively on Regal-Zono MR2603 ; That Old 
Feeling is the backing. Here’s the popular pair again—Little Old 
Lady and In the Mission by the Sea—sung by Jack Daly on Regal- 
Zono MR25909 ; his other efforts are At Danny O’ Dogherty’s Dance 
and A Little Bit of Ireland. These are recorded on Regal-Zono 
MRg6o00. Strange as it may seem, I prefer Cliff Carlisle, the 
yodelling cowboy, singing Engine Driver’s Yodel and Cowboy 
Fohnnie’s Last Ride on Regal-Zono MR26o2. And that’s saying 
alot! The kiddies will be greatly interested in Christmas Presents 
and The Kiddies Go Carolling ; the inimitable Harry Hemsley 
(who, by the way, is assisted by real children in the second title) 
puts over these two cameos very convincingly on Regal-Zono 
MRoe26o1. 

Finally here are four accordion records: the London Piano- 
Accordion Band account for two, Regal-Zono MR2605 (Cherry 
Blossom Lane and The Greatest Mistake of My Life) and Regal- 
Zono 2604, where they play Six Hit Medley No. 7. Billy Reid 
and his Accordion Band play Moonlight on the Waterfall and 
The First Time I Saw You on Regal-Zono MR2607, and the last 
disc is by The Accordion Novelty Band playing two novelties, 
Dickery Dock and China Doll Parade, on Regal-Zono MR26o6. 
And so, as Henry Hall would say, ‘‘ Here’s to the next time,” and 
may you all enjoy good health and happiness throughout 1938. 


BoHEMIAN. 
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Big Crosby and Connie Boswell (Am.) 
**** Basin St. Blues (S. Williams) (DLAg71) 
*-**Bob White (Mercer, Hannigan) (DLA 


972) | 
(Brunswick 02492—33.). 

rhis first wax tie-up between Bing and 
Connie is likely to create more than a mild 
inicrest generally, and none the less so among 
rhythm enthusiasts, because if neither Connie 
nor Bing can be looked upon as a full-time 
swing artist, these performances go a fair 
way towards making them so this time. 

On the whole the atmosphere isn’t too 
Hollywood. Bob White (to get the full title 
of which you add the words watcha gonna 
swing to-night ?) may not be quite so close to 

2 Mississippi as Basin St., but it’s still near 
enough for it to be said that it has more than 
a ‘eg in the swing area. 

Into this side they’ve introduced a new 
stunt—a sort of staccato gobbling articula- 
tion. Both it and the number have a chance 
of catching on as popular attractions. 

+ + + 
Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***T got rhythm (Gershwin) (DLA740) 
**** Peckin’ (J. Pollack) (from “‘ New Faces 
of 1937”) (v by Bing Crosby) 
(DLA739) 
(Brunswick 02481—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THe GRAMO- 
PHONE for July 1937, p- 73)- 

And here’s Bing C again, this time having 
a little holiday with the Dorsey boys. But 
why cover it up in tiny type, as though it 
were something to be ashamed of ? In the 
first place, no one could blame Bing for 
sneaking a night away from his Hollywood 
crooning, and secondly, if every time he ~ 
off to go Peckin’ it’s going to turn out 
this, I hope he plays truant for the rest of 
his life. 

As a matter of fact, those who know Bing 
only from his films and more recent records 
are quite likely to doubt their ears on hearing 
this disc. The answer to all maidens’ prayers 
has changed his natty suit for a coloured face 
and gone native. So have the Dorsey boys, 
and between them they’ve given us a slow 
version of Peckin’ that not only shows the 
tune in a new light but gets it about as near 
to being the real thing as it is likely to go. 

I got rhythm is fast and factitious, hut it 
has the saving grace of so many American 
things—it’s well put over. 
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Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** J isten, my children, and you shall hear 

film ‘Doubles or Nothing ”’) 

(Lane, Freed) (v by James Rush- 

ingt) (62333) ; 

**** Smarty (film ‘‘ Doubles or Nothing ”’) 
(Lane Freed) (62331) 
(Brunswick 02490—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THE 

GRAMOPHONE for November 1937, p. 257). 


Whether a tune, when considered from a 
swing angle, can be said to be good or bad 
often depends on how much it has to be an 
end and how much no more than a means 
to one. 

As an end only, both these tunes would be 
about seventy per cent. bad. Smarty’s 
percentage as a means to an end is, however, 
a good deal higher, and as in this record it 
is only about thirty per cent. of the end, you 
will see that it need not necessarily be a great 
handicap provided that the band can in 
some way make up the other seventy per 
cent. of the end. Actually it does so to the 
extent of about fifty per cent. by way of a 
good, full-blooded, colourful arrangement, 
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Here’s to wish all you Swing 
Jans the Happiest and Merriest of 
Christmases, and to remind you 
that others will be happier if you 
remember that gramophone records 
make ideal Christmas presents. 


E. j. 
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played with its usual verve and understand- 

. In fact the arrangement, if not the tune, 
brings out practically all that is best in this 
incisively rhythmical outfit. 

Listen, my children is not such a success, 
because having been made about sixty-five 
per cent. of the end it leaves the band only 
thirty-five chances in a hundred to save the 
situation, when it needed at least seventy. 

Now, work it all out for yourselves. It 
comes out right even if it does seem a bit 
involved at first. 

(¢ Not stated on label.) 


Teddy Grace (Vocalist) (Am.) 
*** Dispossed by you (Carle, McKelvey) 
* (62491) 
**** Rock it for me (Werner) (62492) 
(Brunswick 02475—3s.). 

Out of the blue, unheralded, with no 
information available as to who she (yes, 
Teddy’s a she) is, or where she comes from, 
has sprung a new swing singer for you to 
add to your list of musts. She sings Blues 
style at slowish tempo, provokes comparison 
with Ella Fitz, Billie and the rest, but copies 


none. 
* * * 


aan Kirk and His Clouds of Joy (Am. 
N.) 
** Down stream (Lawrence, Davidson, 
poet "wang (v by Pha Terrill) 


(61 
*** Mellow re) of rhythm (Williams, Walder) 
(62446) 

(Brunswick 02483—3s.). 

The regular combination (see THe 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1937, p. 121). 

The Negro’s nostalgic love of his Mississippi 
has yet again become the inspiration for a 
song, Down stream ; but it’s rather synthetic, 
and what with half the time being taken up 
with a not very inspiring vocal the record is 
ee up to the band’s standard. 

I think you will like the coupling better. 
Though little more than just another way of 
ringing the changes on the now familiar 
swing figures, the arrangement is fine of its 
kind and the band plays it with its accus- 
tomed style and ability. There is something 
very satisfying about this relaxed Kirksian 
swing. Dick Wilson’s swell tenor is again 
very much in evidence ; but why no Mary ? 

* * & 
Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

** First time I saw you (The) (from “Toasts 
of New York ”’) (Shilkret, Wrubel) 
(v by Se (62345) 
*** Muddy water (De Rose, 
Trent) (v by Trio) (61323) 

(Brunswick 02491—3s.). 

The regular combination (see Tue 
GraMoPHone for September 1937, p. 166). 


The main difference between these two is 
that whereas you can hardly find the tune 
(except in the vocal chorus) of Muddy water, 
an old friend from 1926, the melody on the 
other side is all too p: y apparent. This 
is, of course, quite upside down, because 
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Muddy water is by far the better number, but 
being a revival it has to-day no commercial 
value, so the band can do as it likes with it. 

And what it has liked has rather pleased 
me, too. The sophistication of jazz has made 
most bands self-conscious, and Lunceford’s 
is still rather too smart for my taste; but it 
bases its music on the better characteristics 
of the more authentic forms of jazz, and both 
its arrangements and performances have a 
* technique that is not to be denied. At least, 
that goes for Muddy water. The coupling is 
too new a song for any band to be allowed 
to use it to show that in jazz such tunes can, 
as I have said, seldom be more than a means 


to an end. 
* ~ ~ 


Art Tatum (Am.N.)—Piano solos. 
+ Beautiful love (Gillespie, et al) (38431) 
+ Liza (Gershwin) (38432) 
(Brunswick 02489—3s.). 

Except for last choruses neither side is “‘ in 
tempo,” and I mention this disc here lest 
you should spot the name of Art Tatum in 
the supplement and wonder what he has 
been up to this time. 

Beautiful love is in waltz time. It sounds 
more like a Chopin prelude. Both sides are 
terrific displays of technique—the left-hand 
work alone warrants such a description—and 
as such the records are enthralling. As music 
they are a bit too terrific. It would be better 
if Mr. Tatum hadn’t so much technique— 
then he couldn’t be so elaborate or play so 
fast, and the music might be better for it. 
Still, as show-offs, these are great per- 
formances. 

(tNo stars, as it is impossible to classify such 
records among swing.) 


* * * 


Edgar Hayes and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** High, wide and handsome (from the film) 
(Kern, Hammerstein) (v) (62451) 
** Spooky takes a holiday (Clinton) (62452) 
(Brunswick 02482—3:s.). 

The regular combination, probably as 
given in THe GramopnHone for Oct. 1937, 
p. 211. 

When you get people singing that they’re 
riding high and handsome and wish their 
little horsey was a bird, it’s time to turn to 
the next one. 

Here we find Spooky taking his holiday 
with one or two outbursts of enthusiasm, but 
for the most part innocently amusing him- 
self at the naughty boy’s game of ringing 
door-bells. Well, perhaps they’re not door- 
bells, but anyway I don’t think Mr. Lionel 
Hampton need be unduly worried about 
losing his reputation. 


COLUMBIA 


Ben Pollack and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
*** Deep jungle (Mannone, Pollack) 


(W152663) (1934) 
*** Swing out (Mannone) (W152664) 


(1934) 
(Columbia DB5036—3s.). 

Ben Pollack directing Matty Matlock 
(cl) ; Dean Kincaird (alto) ; Eddie Miller 
(ten) ; Shirley Clay (tmp) ; Bennie Morton 
(trmb); Hilton Lamare (zg); Ray Beauduc 
(ds) et al. 

To Ben Pollack goes the credit of having 
been one of the earlier creators of white swing 
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bands, and if later he went in for something 
more “ commercial” his hankering for the 
real thing occasionally got the better of him 
and records like these were the result. 

Deep jungle starts off as though it were 
goin to be out-and-out savage, but before 
long the natives put on top-hats and yellow 
boots and proceed to make whoopee, 
dancing round the cauldron before they 
appear to remember that there’s probably 
going to be white man for dinner. Both this 
side and Mannone’s more civilized and 
conventional swing opus are played as jazz 
should be played. ‘ 

* 7 * 

Lecuona Cuban Boys (N.) 
**** Coubanakan (Rhumba) (M. Simons) (v 
y A. Rabagliati) (CL5707) 
*** Blue rhumba (Orefiche, Vasquez) (v by 
A. Rabagliati) (CL5705) 

(Columbia FB1780—2s.). 

***2aq guajira (Son) (Orefiche)  (v) 
CL560 


5609 
**** Rhumba Tambah (Chamfleury et al) (v) 


(CL5491) 
(Columbia FB1810—2s.). 

With so much to crush into my few pages 
each month, rhumbas have been sadly 
neglected. 

You haven’t missed much, however, as 
there have been very few, but I am delighted 
to see that Columbia are now issuing in 
their general lists (hitherto they have been 
in special supplements and obtainable only 
to order) some of the records by this band 
of S. American coloured folk now playing in 
Paris. The Lecuona Cuban boys may have 
acquired a rather stagey way of dressing up 
their tunes, but behind it the rhythms are 
there and the music generally true to type— 
which is more than can be said for any 
rhumbas and like dances as played in this 
country. 

You ought to try to see (as well as hear) 
this band if ever you get the chance. In the 
flesh it is terrific. The pianist has to be seen 
to be believed, when he really gets going. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 


**** J oveliness of You (The) (film ‘“ You 
Can’t Have Everything ”’) (Gordon, 
Revel) (v by Bob Crosby) (62342) 

*** You can’t have everything (from the film) 

(Gordon, Revel) (v by Kay Weber) 
(62343) 
(Decca F6514—2s:.). 

Bob Crosby directing Bill Depew (alto) ; 
Matty Matlock (alto, cl) ; Eddie Miller, 
Gil Rodin (tens); Zeke Zarchey, Yank 
Lausen (imps) ; Ward Silloway, Warren 
Smith (i7mbs); Bob Zurke (~); H. 
Lamare (g); Bob Haggart ()); Ray 
Beauduc (ds). 

On to two typical film tunes Bob Crosby 
has brought all his forces to play with such 
success that any shortcomings the numbers 
may have as swing music—and believe me, in 
the second side they are plenty: this tune 
might be the finale to any 1920 musical 
comedy—are almost entirely concealed. 

But don’t take this to mean that the 
original melodies have been altered. They 
are a good deal more obvious than such 
things usually are in performances so 
genuinely in swing style, but the arranger 
knew just what swing spices to choose and 
how to mix them in, and the band put the 
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finishing touches in its well-nigh perfect 
interpretation. 

This band of Mr. Crosby’s is giving the 
worthy Goodman more than a run for his 
money. Goodman too often sounds as 
though he looked upon you as an acquaint. 
ance. With Crosby you feel he is your 
friend. 

* * * 
Danny Polo and His Swing Stars 
*** More than that (Polo) (DTB3249) 
**** Stratton Street strut (Polo) (DTB3248) 
(Decca F6518—2s.). 


Polo (cl) with T. McQuater (imp) ; Ed. 
Macauley (p); E. Freeman (g) ; Dick 
Ball (+) ; D. Barber (ds). 

Danny Polo can take a bow for having 
produced the best jam session that has ever 
been waxed in this country. In_ the 
“ensemble” parts the ingredients are - 
perhaps better than the way they are 
mixed, but such passages are short. The ° 
records are mainly solos, and it is in these 
that an excellent rhythm section has helped 
the three melody instruments to excel. 

In fact, I may not be going too far if I say 
that these happy-go-lucky performances are 
of their kind about as good as anything we 
have had from America, though that may 
be mainly because in such American records 
as are to-day made with such small com- 
binations the artists always seem to be 
feeling that they are having to compete with 
larger bands, and consequently the results 
lack the same happy unselfconsciousness. 

* * * 


Stephen Grappelly and His Hot Four 
(French) 
** Lily Belle May June (Crooker, Sullivan) 
(v by Jerry Mengo) (77240) 
***Smoke rings (Gifford, Washington) 
(77435) 
(Decca F6351—2s.). 
77240—Grappelly (vin); D. and J. 
Reinhardt, R. Chaput (gs) ; L. Vola (0). 
77435—Grappelly (vn) with Arthur 
Briggs, Pierre Allier, Alphonse Cox 
(tmps) ; D’Hellemmes (érmb) ; D. and J. 
) rdt, Pierre Ferret (gs) ; L. Vola 


Somebody has forgotten how to swing his 
arithmetic. Although labelled as _ by 
Grappelly’s Hot Four, the Lily Belle side has 
five players (unless singers don’t count), and 
Smoke rings features ten. 

Both sides were recorded round about the 
summer of 1935. 

Needless to say, the larger combination in 
Smoke rings has considerably altered the char- 
acter of the little group we have come to 
know so well, but it isn’t for the worse. The 
brass section, which always plays muted and 
melodically, provides nice harmony and 
makes a good background for Reinhardt’s 
more fanciful guitar. 

Lily Belle is the quartet’s usual sort of 
performance plus a slow vocal chorus before 
the tempo is quickened. 


DECCA 
Album of “ Jam ” Music 


The following are the contents of the Decca 
** Jam” Album, the impending release of 
which was briefly intimated in these columns 
last month. 

The performances are described as 
Improvised Swing under the direction of 
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Teddy Wilson, and I think I shall be giving 
you more than a general idea of what that 
means when I say that all the records are on 
exactly the same lines as those by Teddy 
Wilson and His Orchestra which Brunswick 
have been putting out more or less regularly 
during the last couple of years. They are not 
only by the same combinations as those used 
on various occasions by Wilson, but, as you 
will see if you care to check up the matrix 
nu: :bers, were made at the same sessions as 
many of the Wilson Orchestra’s Brunswicks. 

If the Album as such has a fault it is that 
when you’ve heard one record you’ve heard 
mest of them, I never quite realized until I 
got this batch all at one go how much alike 
sore of these Wilson records could be, despite 
the varying personnels. Nor is the similarity 
mede any less noticeable by the fact that 
mest of them are in slow or slowish tempo. 
I :':ink one would have to be a very devoted 
W:lson fan to be able to go through such a 
fe:st without getting indigestion. 

‘fowever, considered separately, some of 
th: records are delightful, and those who are 
pe ticularly partial to this special brand of 
\lsonian sophisticated elegance are not the 
oriy ones likely to enjoy them. 


**(No. 1) Coquette (Kahn, Lombardo, 
Green) (LA1383) 

**(No. 2) Hour of parting, The (Kahn, 
Spoliansky) (v by “ Boots ” Castle) 
(LA1382) 

(Decca Ji—2s. 6d.). 

Nos. 1 and 2—Wilson () with Benny 
Coodman (cl); V. Musso (ten); H. 
James (tmp) ; Reuss (zg) ; H. Goodman 
(1) ; Krupa (ds). 


***(No. 3) Breakin’ in a pair of shoes 
(Washington, Franklin, Stept) 
(B18518) 

***(No. 4) You let me down (Dubin, 
Warren) (v by Billie Holiday) 
(B18318) 

(Decca J2—2s. 6d.). 
No. 3—Teddy Wilson (piano solo). 
No. 4—Wilson (p) with Hodges (alto) ; 
T. Macey (cl); D. Clarke (imp); D. 
Barber (g) ; G. Moncur ()) ; Cole (ds). 


***(No. 5) All my life (Mitchell, Stept) 
(v by Ella Fitzgerald) (B18832) 
***(No. 6) Mary had a little lamb (Symes, 
Malneck) (v by Roy Eldridge) 
(C1376) 
(Decca J3—2s. 6d.). 

No. 5—Wilson (p) with J. Blake (cl) ; 
T. McCrae (ten); F. Newton (imp) ; 
B. Morton (irmb); J. Truehart (g) ; 
S. Fields (+) ; Cole (ds). 


No. 6—Wilson (p) with “B.” Bailey ~ 


(cl); “Choo” Berry (ten); Eldridge 
(tmp); R. Lessey (zg); I. Crosby (0) ; 
S. Catlett (ds). 


***(No. 7) (This is) my last affair (H. 
Johnson) (v by Billie Holiday) 
(B20701) 

**#**(No. 8) Easy living (Robin, Rainger) 
(v by Billie Holiday) (B21218) 

(Decca J4—2s. 6d.). 

No. 7—Wilson () with Cyril Scott (cl) ; 
P. Robinson (ten); H. Allen (imp) ; 
J. McLin (g) ; Kirby (5) ; Cole (ds). 

No. 8—Wilson (p) with Bailey (cl) ; 
L. Young (ten); “B.” Clayton (imp) ; 
P. Green (zg) ; W. Paige (b) ; J. Jones (ds). 
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****(No. g) These foolish things (Strachey, 
Marvell, Walker) (v by Billie 


Holiday) (B19496) 
****(No. 10) Why do I lie to myself about you? 
(Davis, Coots) (B19497) 
(Decca J5—2s. 6d.). 
Nos. 9 and 10—Wilson (») with Hodges 
(alto) ; Carney (bar and cl) ; Jonah Jones 
(tmp) ; Lucie (g) ; Kirby (b) ; Cole (ds). 


***(No. 11) How am I to know ? (Parker, 
King) (v by Helen Ward) (B21036) 
**#**(No, 12) I’m coming, Virginia (Cook, 
Heywood) (B21037) 
(Decca J6—2s. 6d.). 


Nos. 11 and 12—Wilson () with Bailey 


(cl) ; Hodges (alto); H. James (imp) ; 
Reuss (g) ; Kirby (5) ; Cole (ds). 


***(No. 13) Where the lazy river goes by 
(McHugh, Adamson) (v by Midge 
Williams) (B20411) 

****(No. 14) I’ve found a new baby (S. 
Williams, Palmer) (B21220) 
(Decca J7—2s. 6d. 


No. 13—Wilson (pf) with Musso (cl) ; 
B. Webster (ten); I. Randolph (imp) ; 
Reuss (zg) ; Kirby (5) ; Cole (ds). 

No. 14—As for No. 8. 


About the only real disappointment is the 
one piano solo record (No. 3). If you want 
to be nice about it you can call it tasteful 
and restrained, but I find it a very dull 
version of a tune which seems to have given 
Wilson no inspiration. 

I give Coquette four stars for being a lovely 
old melody and featuring some of the nicest 
playing I have heard from Goodman and 
Musso. The coupling (Hour of parting) is the 
same style of thing but hasn’t come off quite 
so well. 

Other revived melodies which you are 
likely to find familiar are How am I to know ? 
and I’m coming, Virginia, both on the same 
disc (J6), both by the same combination, 
and both made the more enjoyable by 
Hodges’s alto and to an only slightly less 
extent Bailey’s clarinet. Then still among 
old tunes there are of course Foolish things 
and I’ve found a new baby. The former has a 
lovely solo by Wilson, Hodges again, Kirby’s 
bass, and all round is most tastefully attrac- 
tive. The latter is the one fast performance 
in the Album, and well up to standard. 
Those who like drum solos will find a good 
sample in Cozy Cole’s slick offering. 

Coming to the newer tunes, among the 
best of the melodies are You let me down (once 
more featuring Hodges), My last affair and 
Easy living, all three of which are made none 
the less desirable by Billie Holiday’s vocals. 
Why do I lie? would be worth having for 
Hodges’s alto even if there were nothing else 
to recommend it. Where the lazy river goes by 
features that excellent and too infrequently 
heard little singer, Midge Williams. 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alte .. alto saxophone | m . mellophons 

é .. string bass N.. negro artist(s) 

ber .. baritone sax » «+ piano 

Aw. fate vin ~=.. ~=Cviolin 

£ +. guitar ayl ~=.. =xylophone 
ore refrain 

Am American artist(s) recorded in America 
Nore: When traceable, the date of early recordings 


is given after the matrix number. 


H.M.V. 


Swing Album (No. 299) 


The following four 12-inch discs are 
released under the above description. Com- 
plete in Album they cost 20s., but can be 
obtained separately at 4s. each, the usual 
price for records in the H.M.V. “C” 
series. 

In the past, 12-inch discs by dance bands 
have usually caused the artists to be so 
overcome by the importance which the 
extra ration of wax was presumed to bestow 
on the occasion, that the results have seldom 
been more than displays of pretentiousness 
in which the true spirit of dance music has 
been almost entirely lost. 

These records, however, seem to have 
been made with a very different outlook. 
All eight sides are advisedly swing in some 


form or other. No attempt has-been made 


to fill up time with superfluous orchestral 
devices or to (as it is often put by way of 
excuse) “ sustain the interest” by changes 
of tempo and other unnecessary devices 
which have no place outside stage bands. 
Instead the extra minutes have been used to 
allow soloists to take whole choruses, and 
sometimes two choruses in _ succession, 
without interruption, thereby enabling 
them to get going in a manner that is 
seldom possible in the over-packed arrange- 
ments so often forced into the more circum- 
scribed limits of 10-inch discs. In fact, the 
whole procedure has bestowed on the records 
such a difference in effect, if not in fact, that 
I am seriously wondering if they do not 
suggest that the days of 10-inch swing discs 
are now numbered. 

All round, the album is a real treat, and 
its release is none the less opportune because 
it comes at Christmas time when most people 
have a few extra shillings to spend. 


* * * 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
Am 


(Am.) 
***** Beale Street Blues (Handy) (24010345) 
*****St0p, look and listen (Freed, J. and G. 
Van Eps) (2A07810) 
(12 in., H.M.V. C2938—4s.). 

Tom Dorsey (irmb) with J. Mince, 
Bud Freeman, F. Stulce, Mike Doty 
(reeds) ; Geo. Erwin, A. Feretti, J. Bauer 
(tmps) ; Les Jenkins, E. W. Bone (irmbs) ; 
H. Smith (»); C. Mastren (g); G. 
Traxler (4) ; D. Tough (ds). 

Although various ensemble parts and 
backgrounds to solos seem to have been 


‘arranged, they are played with such spon- 


taneity that even if both sides were not 
mainly soloists’ records I would still like 
to describe them as jam sessions. For that 
is what they are in effect if not in fact, and 
grand of their kind they are. 

Stop, look and listen comes from the Satan 
(Spooky, for the too, too delicate tastes of 
English people) takes a holiday genus, but 
you needn’t hold that against it. It’s what 
they do with it, not what they do it with, 
that counts. 

Everybody—trombone, trumpet, clarinet 
and tenor—takes two choruses (64 bars) 
right off, and if ever you get tired of the 
“‘ melody ” instruments, turn an ear:to the 
rhythm department ; it’s worth it. 

The high spot of the side is Bud Freeman’s 
contribution. From out of the mélée 
emerges a little man, with a quiet, whim- 
sical voice, making the most pithy comments 
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with a simple intimacy, so unforced that 
some of his words tail off almost before 
they are uttered. 

There’s a rather good rhythmic effect in 
this part, too. As far as I can remember 
(I only heard the record once, as a messenger 
was waiting to take the test pressing back 
to H.M.V.) it goes like this: 








The first accented note is played (as a 
chord) by the band, the second one is a 
grand thump on the bassdrum. The un- 
accented notes are Bud’s solo. I may not 
have remembered them quite correctly, but 
it doesn’t matter as the point lies in the 
anticipation of the accented notes. 

* * * 
Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
*##**Sing, sing, sing (Parts 1 and 2) 
(2A09571/2) 
(12 in., H.M.V. C2936—4s.). 

Goodman (ci) with H. Schertzer, 
G. Koenig, V. Musso, Arthur Rollini 
(reeds) ; H. James, G. Griffin, L. Elman 
(imps) ; M. McEachern, S. “ Red ” Ballard 
(érmbs) ; Stacy (p); Reuss (g); H. 
Goodman (b) ; Krupa (ds). 

To-morrow, when the novelty has worn 
off, I may be wondering whether I have 
fallen for what I shall eventually recognize 
as just another stunt, but I confess that at 
the moment I’m finding this the most 
exciting record jazz has given me for many 
a long day. 

What have got me are Mr. Krupa’s jungle 
drums. Apart from their own fascination, 
they give the rest of the proceedings a point 
(an air of sincerity, I am tempted to add, 
even at the risk of finding it was all done 
with tongues in cheeks) which otherwise 
they could not have had. 

Not that I am complaining about the rest 
of the performance as such. Goodman’s 
band has achieved the result it was pre- 
sumably aiming at in a manner that is 
breathtaking for its sheer efficiency. My 
doubts lie in the composition. 

I would prefer to call it no more than an 
arrangement. Analysed, one finds it (es- 
pecially in Part 1) no more than a mass of 
familiar licks, rehashed to produce jungle 
stuff (I use the words literally as well as 
figuratively), but the way they are put 
together and put over produce in the 
climax (Part 2) an effect which for sheer 
force I can only describe as devastating, 
much as I dislike the word in such cir- 
cumstances. 

An American friend has written me 
saying that “in rising crescendos the 
trumpets growl with a high-pitched fierce- 
ness that can only be exceeded by the voices 
of the fiends in hell, to die away leaving a 
lonely eeriness all too well depicted by some 
solo instrument, sounding like a lost soul in 
the wilderness.” 

Well, you can have your little smile at 
that if you like, but I’m very much inclined 
to agree with my correspondent when he 


$: 
“ The jungle rhythms of Krupa are more 
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than just good jazz. They explain to the 
full how the beat of the tom-toms drove the 
primitive coloured men of the swampland 
to a state of frenzy. Krupa has disclosed 
a side of his ability that few of us suspected. 
His work must be at least a perfect repro- 
duction of the real thing, if no more. In 
addition to the rhythms being, I believe, 
technically accurate, they have what I can 
only describe as the true vital urge.” 

Anyway, this is a record you should 
certainly hear. It may achieve its end 
rather stagily, but it certainly has captured 
more than a modicum of the elemental 
jungle savagery. What’s more, it shows how 
much modern swing owes to its rhythms, 
for I do not think I have ever heard anything 
that so explains my idea of what swing 
really is than these tom-toms beatings of 
Mr. Krupa’s. 


* * * 


“Fats” Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 
****Blyue, turning grey over you (Razaf, 
Waller) (24010651) 

*** Honeysuckle Rose (Razaf, 

Immerman) (2A07755) 
(12 in., H.M.V. C2937—4s.). 
“Fats” Waller (/ and vocalist) with 
Eugene Sedric (reeds) ; H. Autrey (tmp) ; 
A. Casey (g) ; Ch. Turner (5) ; W. Jones 
(ds). 


Waller, 


This is ‘‘ Fats ” Waller at his present-day 
best. Instrumentally the performances are 
on the same lines as most of “ Fats’s”’ 10-in. 
records, but there are no vocal choruses or 
other interruptions by the usually irre- 
pressible, and the tunes being better material 
are played with greater sincerity and taste. 

Somebody, probably Jones, the drummer, 
tries his hand at a vibraphone chorus which 
isn’t likely to cause Lionel Hampton any loss 
of sleep, but that’s about the only really 


weak spot. 
* * 


Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra (Am.) 


***7 can’t get started (“‘ Ziegfeld Follies of 
1936 ”) (Ira Gershwin, Duke) (v by 
Berigan) (2A011675) 

**** Prisoner’s song (The) (Massey) (2A 
011676) 
(12 in., H.M.V. C2939, 4s.). 
‘Berigan (imp and vocalist) with M. Doty, 
J. Dixon, G. Auld, C. Rounds (reeds) ; 
S. Lipkins, I. Goodman (imps) ; A. George, 
S. Lee (trmbs) ; J. Lippman (/) ; T. Morgan 
(g) ; H. Wayland (6) ; G. Wettling (ds). 
I’ve two things against J can’t get started. 
First the number. It’s a slow, sentimental 
show tune, and however good it may be for 
its originally intended purpose, it is not ideal 
for swing music. Secondly, much of the side 
is taken up by Berigan’s vocal chorus. He 
is neither a Gigli nor a Teagarden, though 
he gets nearer to being the latter than the 
former, which means that if he hasn’t much 
of a voice, he has something of a style. 
There is also a third point that is making 
me wonder. It is the long ad lib. introduc- 
tion, in which Mr. Berigan shows us how 
grandiloquently he can flourish his trumpet. 
am by no means sure that I like these 
effusive displays, and my doubts were not 
dispelled on finding the passage repeated in 
the middle of the record as a modulation. 
However, the rest of the record gives 
us some magnificent trumpet playing by 
Berigan. He is even better on the other side, 
which is not only more of a credit to the rest 
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of the Album but much more in keeping 
with the traditions of Swing. All the other 
soloists have at least 32 uninterrupted bars, 
and what with these and Berigan’s 48, to 
say nothing of the good ensemble parts, the 
record is not so far behind the band’s (yes, 
it’s the same personnel) Study in brown which 
I thought so good last month. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
***T can’t give you anything but love, Baby 
(Fields, McHugh) (v by Martha 
Tilton) (OA0g690) 
**** Sugarfoot Stomp (Armstrong, Olivie) 
OA 


(H.M.V. B8671, 3s.). 


The regular combination (for personnel 
see THe GramopHoneE for October 1037, 
p. 213). 

The White King of Jazz (or do I mean 
King of White Jazz ?) still relies on remem- 
bering all that white culture stands for, and 
gets home by playing suave arrangements 
with a musical finesse that has perhaps yet 
to be excelled. You can sum up Goodman 
to-day by saying that he by-passes the 
emotional sides of jazz, but retains its feeling. 

The first side features the band’s new 
vocalist, Martha Tilton. 

* * * 
Tommy Dorsey and His Clambake 

Seven (Am.) 

*** After you (film ‘‘ Doubles or Noth- 
ing’) (Coslow, Siegil) (v by 
Edythe Wright) (0Ao011352) 

*** All you want to do ts dance (film “‘ Doubles 
or Nothing ”?) (Burke, Johnston) (v 
by Edythe Wright) (OAo11350 

(H.M.V. B8670—33.). 

Tom Dorsey (irmb) with J. Mince (c/) ; 
Lawrence “Bud” Freeman (ien) ; G. 
Erwin (imp); Howard Smith (f) ; 
C. Mastren (zg) ; Traxler (5) ; Tough (ds). 

If the first side—a slowish number with a 
Blues flavour—is a cut above the average, 
these are still just a couple of film songs, and 
such “ commercial” material is hardly the 
most inspiring. 

Still, Tom Dorsey makes a good effort to 
do something with the numbers and neither 
side is without its more attractive aspects. 
Edythe Wright sings nicely and if the 
ensemble parts become a bit Dixielandish, 
there are still some good solos, notably by 
Tom D. and Bud Freeman, and the rhythm 
section cannot be sneered at. 

After you is the better record, because, as I 
have said, it seems to be the better number. 
* *x * 

Quintette of the Hot Club of France 

(French) 

** Solitude (Ellington) (OLA1706) 
** When day is done (de Sylva, Katscher) 
(OLArI711) 
(H.M.V. B8669—3:.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
July 1937, P- 74: 

Except perhaps for Reinhardt’s ad lib. 
version of the verse of When day is done, you’ve 
heard it all before, but it’sstill pleasant music. 


Asterisk Mar 
Space permitting only brief reviews 
of records in this section, stars are 
added to assist readers in forming 
their opinions. Five stars are the 
maximum award, 
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PARLOPHONE 
Ben:zy Goodman and His Orchestra 
‘Am, 


) 
*** Cokey ———— (CO16365) (1934) 
*** Dixieland B Mercer, Hanighen) 
(v by Helen Ward) (CO16638) 


(1934) 

(Parlophone R2437—3s.). 
Godman (cl) with * Toots” Mondello, 
. Schertzer (altos) ; Dick Clark, gre 


Rol'ini (tens); * Pee-Wee” 
Syl: ester, = = Leary (tmps) ; Jack tenes, 
“Red” Ballard (trmbs) ; Frank Froeba 


(p) ; G. Van > 4 (g) 5 ’ H. Goodman (5) ; > 
Sara Weiss (ds). 

I. I remember rightly, both these sides 
wei: made by Benny Goodman’s old music- 
hal’ band, and it wasn’t an outfit to be 
sco‘fed at "either. 

Jixieland Band, one of Helen Ward’s big 
successes, is practically identical with 
Goodman’s other version which you can 
get for 2s. on H.M.V. BD183. 

Cokey (which is another of those many 
words for a dope-taker) is an unusual sort 
of tone with a catchy theme (over some nice 
chord progressions) which you hear played 
by Lacey as a trombone solo at the begin- 
nirzy and end of the record. The arrange- 
mcit is nice all through, and if these 
trombone parts are the most attractive, it 
stii' doesn’t mean that the rest isn’t worth 
hearing. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**Got no blues (82038) (1927) 
**Sugar foot strut (Pierce, Myers, 
Schwab) (v) (400968) (1928) 
(Parlophone R2449—3s.). 
‘$2038—Armstrong (imp) with J. Dodds 
(cl) ; Kid Ory (érmb) ; Arms 
(p) ; ’ St. Cyr (dj) ; Babe Dodds (ds). 
Armstrong (fmp and _ vocal) 
“ th J. Strong (ci and ten) ; F. Robinson 
(rnb) ; Himes (~); M. Cara (djo) ; 
Zutty Singleton (ds). 
issued in America as by Armstrong and 
His Hot Five, these are two more of Louis’ 
now ten-years-old recordings. Except, 
perhaps, for Louis’ own contributions, 
everything sounds very primitive these 
days; still, if you are an Armstrong collector 
here are two more to add to your museum 
which Parlophone seem determined to 
complete for you. 
* * * 


Frank Froeba and His Swing Band 
Am 


(Am. 
** There'll be a great day in the mornin’ ! 
(Hill, Mills) (CO18445) 
Benny Meroff and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Yankee in Havana (A) (Hudson) 


(CO17599) 
(Parlophone R2448—33.). 

In the fairly fast Froeba side the first and 
last (ensemble) choruses are rather messy 
and don’t get very far. There are, how- 
ever, very fair solos by piano, trumpet and 
clarinet, but the record, which is of the 
bright, peppy variety, is worth hearing 
mainly for the good tenor chorus. 

Yankee in Havana is one of Will Hudson’s 
efforts to produce quasi-programme music, 
and what with its attempts to suggest 
thumba rhythm, doesn’t mean very much. 
The performance means even less. 

Neither side is a very recent recording. 
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VOCALION 


Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am.) 

***7 surrender, dear (Barris, Clifford) 

(B21168) 
***#* Some day, sweetheart (Spikes) (B21170) 
(Vocalion S114—s.). 
***7?s a long way to Tipperary (Judge, 
Williams) (B21710) 
Se the ag to me, John boy (Shaw) 
2171 
(Vacation , )- 

The regular combination (see THE 
GramopHone for October 1937, p. 215). 

Nobody can say that Mr. Shaw is not 
versatile. From making lovely music out of 
a sweet arrangement of J surrender, dear, 
doing the same thing, but with an addi- 
tional pinch of rhythm, with Some day, 
sweetheart, he goes on to give an out-and- 
out swing version of your old friend 
Tipperary, and then puts the swing bug into 
a = — to produce a novelty in 


Shoot the 


* * * 
Maxine Sullivan and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 


**** I’m coming, Virginia (Crook, Heywood) 
(v) (B21473) 
**** Toch Lomond (Trad.) (v) (B21472) 
(Vocalion $116—3s.). 

Maxine Sullivan (vocalist) with P. 
Brown (alio); “Babe” Rusin (ten) ; 
* B.” Bailey (cl) ; Frank Newton (imp) ; 

ude Thornhill (»); J. Kirby (5) ; 
O'Neill Spencer (ds) 

Seventeen-year-old coloured swing singer 
Maxine Sullivan, who has made a great 
success in New York’s Onyx Club, should 
prove to be something of a minor sensation. 
Applying swing idiom to such seemingly 
unpromising material as Loch Lomond, she 
shows that it can add something to the 
charm of even this lovely Scottish tradi- 
tional folk-song when tastefully applied 
without undue stressing of the jazz accent. 
Working on the same lines, she achieves the 
same delectable result with Virginia. 


* * * 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orch. (Am.N.) 

——- help this heart of mine (Samuels, 

Whitcup, Powell) (v) (B21334) 
****(This is) My last affair (Johnston) (v) 
(C1751) 

(Vocalion S115—3s.). 

****7?s the natural thing to do (film ‘“‘Doubles 

or Nothing”’) (Johnston) (v) (B21335) 

** The moon got in my eye (film ‘“‘ Doubles or 

Nothing ’’) (Johnston) (v) (B21333) 
(Vocalion S119—3s.). 

B21333, 4 and 5—Mildred Bailey (v) 
with .E. Hall (cl); H. Evans (ten) ; 
“Buck ” Clayton (imp) ; E. Sherman ); P 
F. Green (zg) ; W. Paige (5) ; with. .). 

Cc eee S 


(alto) ; ne arr (ten) ; a 
a T, Cale ( () 5 Eglin ( (g 3" A 


I think most a aon en Mildred well 
enough for it to be sufficient if I say 
that in her delightful way she makes the 
most of these “‘ popular” songs and that 
the accompaniments are well up to the 
usual standard of her previous records. 
There’s a swell tenor chorus in J¢’s the natural 
thing, and Carey’s alto in My last affair is the 
next best thing to Hodges’s. 








Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Do you ever think of me ? (Kerr, Cooper, 
Burnett) (B21377) 
**** Morning after (The) (Dorsey, Jaffe, 
Mildred Bailey) 


Norvo (xyl) with Leonard Goldstein, 
Ch. Lamphere (altos) ; Herbie Haymer 
(ten) ; Hank D’Amico (c/) ; Louis Spee 
Geo. Wendt, Stew Pletcher (imps) ; Al 
Mastren (trmb) ; Bill Miller (/) ; 

“ Red” McGarvie (g) ; P. Peterson (b) ; 
M. Purtill (ds). 

Some like ’em fast, some don’t. Personally 
I always think that you lose on swing what 
you gain on the roundabout, but if you 
disagree you ought to enjoy the revival of 
Do you ever think. It’s about as near to the 
real thing as I’ve heard at the tempo, thanks 
to a good arrangement played by a band 
that has understanding as well as finesse. 


Still, you’ll probably appreciate that a slower 


tempo is the real open sesame to style when 
you try the other side. Also it’s got Mildred 
Bailey as well as Norvo’s xylophone again. 

* * « 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.). 
** Trumpet in Spades (Ellington) (B19564) 
Ben Pollack and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Fimtown Blues (Ch. Davies) (B19889) 
(Vocalion S113—3s.). 
B19564—Rex Stewart (solo tmp) with 
the regular Ellington combination. , 
B19889—Pollack directing “ Fazola ” 
(cl) ; Opie Cates (reeds) ; Harry James, 
Shorty Sherrock (imps) ; Bruce Squires 
(trmb) ; Fred Slack (p) ; Joe Price (g) ; 
Thurman Teague ()), et al. 
I have long been suspicious of records 
specially designed to feature individuals, 
cause the individuals so often use them 
for purely exhibitionistic purposes, and my 
worst fears are confirmed in Trumpet in 
Spades. Rex Stewart uses it to show just 
how clever he is at triple-tonguing and other 
purely technical feats. As if anyone cared. 
After this it was a great treat to turn 
over and find Pollack’s boys enjoying them- 
selves just swinging along brightly and 
naturally. There is some good stuff in this 
lively side. 
* * 
Benny Carter (N.) and His Orch. (Mixed) 
** Lazy afternoon (Carter) (AM394) 
*** My buddy (AM400) 
(Vocalion $118—3s.). 
AM394—The regular combination (see 
Tue GraMopHonte for October 1937, p. 215). 
AM4o00—Carter (alto = tmp) with 
Coleman Hawkins (ten) ; Geo. Chisholm 
ane ; Freddy Johnson (b) ; Ray Webb 
g); L. Harrison (+) ; R. Monmache (ds). 
If Carter’s Lazy afternoon doesn’t quite 
compare with his Nightfall, in its slow way, 
it is still a pleasing composition with 
Carter’s own solos and a pleasant saxophone 
section as the better offerings from an 
orchestra which otherwise is just ordinary. 
My choice, however, goes to the smaller 
combination in My buddy, a delightful old 
number that has for years been a favourite 
of mine. Here we have a sequence of solos 
by piano, Carter’s delicious alto, Chisholm’s 
trombone, Hawkins’ still fascinating tenor, 
and Carter on trumpet, all unhampered by 
what on the other side seems to be a slightly 
cumbersome ensemble in spite of its many 
better points. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


by P. WILSON 


HIS year is the sixtieth anniversary of Edison’s invention of 

the phonograph. How many of our readers, I wonder, can 
remember what the first instruments looked and sounded like. ? 
I can just remember hearing the much later (and improved) 
** Edison-Bell records ” played on an instrument in the market- 
place with its half a dozen tubes and ear-pieces like a multiple 
stethoscope. And I can remember the wonder with which we 
small boys regarded it notwithstanding the unbelief and contempt 
of our elders. But I regret that I have never met anyone who 
actually heard Edison’s first machines. 

It must have been a thrilling experience. The idea of per- 
manently recording and reproducing sounds was not new. It is 
said that the ancient Chinese had a device for the purpose, but 
the story seems to lack confirmation. The recording of sonorous 
vibrations had, however, been performed many years before, e.g. 
in their simplest form by Thomas Young in 1807 and in any 
combination by Leon Scott in his phonautograph. The French- 
man Du Cros claimed to have perfected a device for both 
recording and reproducing, but nothing was heard of it until 
Edison gave his public demonstrations. 

The announcement evidently took both the scientific and the 
fashionable worlds by storm. Perhaps they were the same world, 
for science was becoming fashionable in those days, even as it 
has become popular in modern times. It is hard to decide 
whether the fashionable world of the’seventies was more credulous 
than our press-ridden democracy. It had every reason to be 
full of awe. Railways and steamboats had prepared the way. 
The wonders of electricity were only just becoming known in 
practical application. Telegraphy was pretty well established 
and the wonder of instantaneous communication to a distance 
had hardly died down when Bell came along in 1876 with the 
greater wonder of instantaneous speech at a distance. It was 
indeed Bell’s invention of the telephone (British Patent 4765 
of 1876) that set Edison’s curiosity to work. 

The story as given by The Illustrated London News on August 3rd, 
1878, is as follows : 

“As Mr. Edison was experimenting with telephones, a 
vibrating diaphragm pricked his finger, and the idea of repro- 
ducing sound occurred to him one Wednesday afternoon. He 
set to work, continuing at the task all that evening and all 
night, all Thursday and Thursday night, all Friday and 
Friday night, and on Saturday morning he succeeded in 
reproducing sounds clearly. He then went to bed, and slept 
from Saturday morning till the following Monday morning.” 


The invention excited all the imagination of the journalists of 
the time. Listen to this extract from the same article : 

“The effect is startling enough when, from some hillside 
hollow or ivied ruin, echo gives back, unexpectedly, an answer- 
ing cry. But what if that echo were, by a touch of magic, 
lecked up in its stony recess, to be let loose at the enchanter’s 
will—so that the echoes of shouts and cries, laughter, and 
snatches of song, tongue-tied at their birth, and lying ‘ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined’ for ages, like embalmed mummies, 
should, at a touch, break their enforced silence and leap into 
vocal life, with precisely the same cadences and tones in which 
they were originally uttered ; and this not once only but a 
hundred times! Yet nothing less—nay, infinitely more—than 
this has been achieved. To verify the assertion one has only 
to step from the pavement of Regent Street into the London 
Stereoscopic Company’s premises, and there, among amusing 
scientific novelties of all kinds, may be seen and heard in full 
work this recent invention, the phonograph, which first im- 
prints the message, and then speaks or sings it off any number 


of times at the operator’s will. Witnessing its performances, 
one is apt to take the stories of genii bottled up for long years 
to be freed at last, of frozen tunes, released by warmth, flooding 
the air with melody, and other romances of a like kind, as 
veritable prophecies of the good time coming, couched in this 
sort of rollicking nonsense to hide their true meaning from 
the uninitiated, and possibly to save the narrators’ heads.” 


How I wish our journalists would sometimes write like that 
in these days. I love the beautiful cadences and the sedate little 
joke at the end. 

Later on we get a little realism: 

**It is true the voice is somewhat muffled and diminished 
when returned from the phonograph ; but its intonations, 
inflections, pauses, and quality are rendered with fidelity.” 


Now you know where the high fidelity of these days has its 
origin ! 

Then comes this mighty prophecy, quoted from an article by 
Dr. W. F. Channing : 

‘* We shall have galleries where phonotype sheets will be 
preserved as photographs and books now are. The utterances 
of great speakers and singers will there be kept for a thousand 
years.” 


An interpolation from the Evening Standard of November 15¢h, 
1937, is in point here: ‘‘ What Gladstone said in 1889 will be 
repeated to-morrow night in Gladstone’s own voice. The voice 
will be heard in the National Liberal Club. . . . It is being 
produced from one of the first Edison-Bell cylindrical records.” 
That is now news. 

To resume with Dr. Channing : 


** In these galleries, spoken languages will be preserved from 
century to century with all the peculiarities of pronunciation, 
dialect and brogue. As we go now to see the stereopticon, we 
shall go to public halls to hear these treasures of speech and 
song brought out and reproduced as loud as, or louder than, 
when first spoken by the truly great ones of the earth... . 
Certainly, within a dozen years, some of the great singers will 
be induced to sing into the ear of the phonograph, and the 
electrotyped cylinders thus obtained will be put into the hand- 
organs of the streets, and we shall hear the actual voices of our 
best singers ground out at every corner! In public exhibitions, 
also, we shall have reproductions of the sounds of nature, and 
of noises familiar and unfamiliar. Nothing will be easier [my 
italics—P, W.] than to catch the sounds of the waves on the 
beach, the roar of Niagara, the discords of the streets, the noises 
of animals, the puffing and rush of the railroad train, the 
rolling of thunder, or even the tumult of a battle.” 

Dear! dear! 


During the next ten years enthusiasm seems to have waned. 
Indeed, it is somewhat strange to find no reference to the phono- 
graph in the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
published at that time. But the interest was evidently revived 
again by Edison’s invention of the “ perfected phonograph.” 
This was demonstrated on June 25th, 1888, at the house of 
Col. Gouraud in Upper Norwood, and later, on June 29th, in 
the Press Gallery at the Handel Festival in the Crystal Palace. 
The illustrations represent the scene on these two occasions, as 
reproduced from The Illustrated London News of July 14th, 1888. 
It is stated that “‘ during the grand performance of Handel’s 
music, the phonograph reporting with perfect accuracy the 
sublime strains, vocal and instrumental, of the Israel in Egypt, 
received by a large horn projecting over the balustrade in the 
vast concert-room in the north transept of the Grystal Palace.” 
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Receiving a message from America 
by Edison’s Phonograph (1888). 
(The cylinder, of course, was sent 
by steamer.) 


Edison’s perfected Phonograph in use 
in the Press Gallery during the 
Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace (1888). 
(The batteries under the table are 
driving the electric motor.) 





Apparatus of the Phonograph (1878). 
Fig. 1 shows Edison’s original 
apparatus; Fig. 2 is of Stroh’s 
modification and is specially tnterest- 
ing because of the gravity motor and 
governor; Fig. 3 shows diaphragm ; 
Fig. 4 is the mouthpiece ; Fig. 5 the 
stylus mounted in a flexible rubber 
connector. 


[Illustrations by courtesy of The Illustrated London News, August 3, 1878, and July 14, 1888.] 
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Commenting on the improvements Mr. Edison had made, the 
writer said : 

“In the phonograph first exhibited in this country ten years 

ago, which was illustrated in this journal on August 3rd, 1878, 

the sound-marks were made .. . on tin-foil ; and theétr tone 

was metallic, nasal—sometimes a squeak, indeed—very often 

ludicrous or miserable ; but Mr. Edison has now constructed a 

phonograph which, by substituting a composition of wax for 

the tin-foil, and by other important contrivances, has entirely 
got rid of any harshness or weakness of tone.” 
Dear ! dear! dear! 

Reading some of these early accounts, one wonders why our 
votaries of Collectors’ Corner do not go back to the eighties and 
*nineties and collect or corner these most marvellously faithful 
records of the great ones of the earth and grind them out for 
other folks’ misery to the accompaniment of noises familiar and 
unfamiliar. 

But however much one may be inclined to scoff at the jour- 
nalistic blurbs of those days, a study of the original patents leaves 
no doubt whatever that Edison and his colleagues—and rivals 
—were ingenious and far-seeing. As I write, I have before me 
the second of Edison’s phonograph patents, dated 24th April, 1878 
(No. 1644). The earlier one (2909 of 1877) was somewhat 
general in its descriptions. But the Complete Specification of 
1878 was detailed and comprehensive. First of all comes a 
description of the mechanism and then possible variations or 
developments are indicated. There are no fewer than sixty- 
seven diagrams. 

The followmg possible methods of recording or reproducing 
are described or hinted at: Cylindrical or disc records ; motion of 
sound-box relative to cylinder or cylinder relative to sound-box ; 
use of a “‘ funnel-shaped mouthpiece to aid in increasing the 
loudness and distinctness of the sound”; record material of 
“** metal foil, such as tin, iron, copper, lead, zinc, cadmium, or a 
foil made of composition of metals. Paper or other materials 
may be used, the same being coated with parafine or other 
hydrocarbons, waxes, gums or lacs”; methods of duplicating 
records by electrotyping ; recording and reproducing by means 
of electric currents actuating an electro-magnet, with or without 
the use of a diaphragm ; recording by means of compressed air ; 
recording on an endless belt ; recording on strip wound upon a 
reel ; various forms of mouthpiece ; diaphragms of various 
materials, including stretched diaphragms and double and 
multiple diaphragms ; flaring horns ; methods of amplification of 
sound by compressed air. 

No wonder that when Bell and Tainter, who worked away at 
the improvement of the phonograph after Edison had lost his 
initial urge, came to try to patent some of their inventions, they 
found the way blocked. Their patent (No. 6027 of 1886) 
originally had 113 claims ; but these had to be amended and 
no fewer than 103 of the claims were disallowed! Two of the 
remaining ten, however, were quite important. Edison’s phono- 
graph had indented a strip of foil or paper ; Bell and Tainter 
proposed to cut or engrave a groove in a solid body. The other 
important claim was for a disc record with constant linear 
instead of constant angular speed. 

To describe, or summarize, all the interesting patents of that 
period relating to sound-reproduction would be a long, if not a 
tedious, business. All sorts of devices were invented over and 
over again. Most of them were long before the day of possible 
exploitation. A striking example of this is seen in Siemens’s 
invention of a moving-coil drive actuating a flared cone. This is 
described in patent number 4685, dated 1oth December, 1877. 
During the past ten years (1927-1937) the moving-coil speaker 
has practically displaced all others (save as Tweeters). But it is 
only within the last year or so that the virtues of a flared cone 
have come to be explored. Another example has a special 
interest to me since it cost me, and possibly saved me ultimately, 
a good deal of money. I had obtained a British patent for a 
magnetic device, more particularly for use in an electro-magnetic 
pick-up, which would automatically neutralize the overbalancing 
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pull (or negative compliance) on a vibrating armature situated 
between two transverse poles. I valued this idea so much that 
I proceeded to apply for an American patent, only to have quoted 
against me similar devices over twenty-five years old, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the Gramophone Company had 
just been granted an American patent for a device which was 
apparently likewise anticipated! That experience cured me of 
applying for patents. 

Anyone who is interested in mechanisms and electro-magnetic 
devices will find quite a fascinating study in some of these early 
patents. In particular, I should recommend a study of ‘ele- 
graphic relay patents which are full of useful ideas, though they 
are apt to be forgotten since at first sight they have no bearing 
on sound-reproduction. Even some modern valve circuits are 
anticipated by mechanical counterparts—the push-pull circuits, 
for example. 

But I did not intend this article to be a highly technical descvip- 
tion of old inventions. The London Editor, I am sure, when 
she suggested it, was thinking rather of the romantic than of the 
technical aspects. I feel bound, therefore, to end on a more 
romantic note. Amongst my books I have one which was passed 
on to me from my grandfather. It is dated 1888, and is a copy 
of the first English edition of Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking 
Backward.” The present generation have probably never heard 
of it, though it created a great stir in its time. Notwithstanding 
its curious title it purports to describe the social structure in the 
year A.D. 2000. Chapter XI describes the music-room in a house 
of that future age. From the time when I first read the book as 
a youth, the strangely prophetic quality of this chapter has 
always remained with me. 

A choice of music of all kinds is supposed to be obtained by 
merely pressing the appropriate button. Electrical reproduction 
does the rest. 

The transmission from the music-rooms of the city to the homes 
is by means of the telephone. Wireless, of course, was undreamt 
of in the days when the book was written, though the theoretical 
basis of it had already been postulated by Clerk Maxwell. To 
the lay mind, indeed, it must have been unthinkable. 


“* There are on that card for to-day . . . distinct programmes 
of four of these concerts, each of a different order of music 
from the others, being now simultaneously performed, and 
any one of the four pieces now going on that you prefer, you 
can hear by merely pressing the button which will connect 
your house-wire with the hall where it is being rendered. 
““She made me sit down comfortably, and crossing the 
room, as far. as I could see, merely touched one or two 
screws, and at once the room was filled with the music of a 
grand organ anthem ; filled, not flooded, for, by some means, 
the volume of melody had been perfectly graduated to the size 
of the apartment. I listened, scarcely breathing, to the close. 
Such music, so perfectly rendered, I had never expected 
to hear.” 








If you want the BEST Non-Metallic Needles on the Market— 
Buy only 
rors oe 
e e e rotection te your Record 
Ne Surface Scratch 
B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 
ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordinary GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 
Medium packings. Packet of 12, 2/-. Vay also be had in packets of 5, 4/-. 
RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECT 7. PICK-UPS, perfect repro- 
duction assured. Supplied in packets of 2/-. One grade only. 
EMERALD.—The New ‘Emerald’ FULL TONE Needie—for Electric 
aaa af tit for use with automatic Record-changing Radiograms—in 
ets 3, 2/-. 
NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS.—Packets of Radio or Emerald con- 
taining two Steel for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-. 
THE POPULAR 8B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - 3s. 6d. each 
Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Wholesale House or by 

cna ocs THE B.C.N. COMPANY CROnden 6068 
WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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A Xmas Present 
with a Future... 


give yourself and your 
fomily a BUSH R.G.43 


Y ES, this magnificent BUSH All-wave 

vadiogram makes a truly entertaining gift 
—. gift that goes on giving pleasure 
lou'g after Christmas has been forgotten, year 
after year. That’s because it has something 
more than a powerful output of 8 watts, some- 
thing more than an extra large 12” speaker, 
something more than first-class reproduction 
on radio and gramophone. It has the famous 
BUSH reputation for reliability—the greatest 
asset a set can have. 


ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM BY 


Bush 


THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 


MODEL R.G.43 


A five-valve (inc. rect.) seven-stage superhet for A.C. 
mains, Wave-ranges: Short 16.5-51, Medium 198-550, 
Long 850-2000 metres. Output of 5 watts (undistorted) 
in conjunction with 12” m.c. speaker gives magnificent 
quality performance. Pick-upand Motor by 
Garrard. Handsome walnut cabinet stand- 20 GNS. 
ing 2’5}” high. Price CASH 
With Auto-Changer 32 gns. 


Send a postcard for full details and name of nearest Appointed Dealer to :— 
BUSH RADIO LIMITED, Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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THE ‘“ASTRA”’ 


TWO-PIECE 
Electrical Reproducer 


December 1 937 


Price 
27 Guineas 
For A.C. only 


Oak, Mahogany or Walnut to choice. Distant Control or other variations to suit customers’ requirements 





Specification. 

L.F. Stage :—Type 76 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Push-Pull Power Stage :—Two Type 

6Bs5, valves. 
Power Output :—»5 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Type 83 valve. 
— :—Permanent Magnet 


Speaker Coupling :—-Transformer. 

Motor :—ZInduction. 

Pick-up :—Piezo Electric. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 
40-60 cycles. 

Consumption :—60 watts (apppox.). 

Volume and Tone Controls. 

N.B.—All valves are of American 

design. 











ASTRA HOUSE, 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD. 





Specially 
Constructed 

for the 

Perfect 
Reproduction of 
Gramophone 


Records 














121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


We believe it is. Certainly it represents remarkable value for money. 
See what it gives you, and judge for yourself. The cabinet, of superbly 
grained walnut, is a fine example of modern craftsmanship. A very powerful 
6-valve 9-stage all-wave chassis feeds twin stereophonic speakers, specially 
matched to the circuit and cabinet. The resulting quality of reproduction is 
quite exceptional—hear it yourself to appreciate it properly. Range is almost 
limitless, on each of the three wave-bands (16.5-50, 200-550, 850-2,000 
metres). Completely automatic 8-record 

changer. 6 watts output. Compen- 

sated volume and tone controls. You’ll 29 

find this radiogram at your local GNS. for A.C. MAINS 
McMichael dealer’s. He'll be glad 

to put it through its paces for you. with record changer 35 ons. 


EASY TERMS FROM 7/- WEEKLY 


McMICHAEL 375 


Write for complete catalogue of all McMichael models to McMichael Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks 


ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 
DE-LUXE 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Astra Two-Piece Electrical Reproducer 
Price 27 guineas 

Specification. 

L.F. Stage :—Type 76 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Transformer. 

Push-Pull Power Stage :—Two Type 6B5 valves. 

Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Type 83 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Pick-up :—Piezo Electric. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 

Consumption :—60 watts (approx.). 

Volume and Tone Controls. 


N.B.—All valves are of American design. 


n many respects this two-piece electrical reproducer resembles 
th: Astra model which we reviewed in the September 1937 issue. 

asically the circuit employed is almost identical, though one or 
tw minor modifications have been carried out in the present 
model. The principal differences consist of a change in the type 
an! size of the loudspeaker—a permanent magnet model with an 
el’ en-inch diaphragm is used here as against a smaller one of 
th: electro-magnet type—and, as the illustration, shows, the 
sp:aker is mounted on a separate box baffle. The matching 
transformer is fixed to the amplifier chassis, so that a low-imped- 
ance line is run between the amplifier unit and the speaker. 

eatures of note about the baffle are that it is of adequate 
siz’ (about 3o ins. by 24 ins. by 8 ins.), the back is left entirely 
open, the depth from the front to the back is as shallow as the 
sp:aker will allow for, and the whole construction of the baffle is 
very robustly carried out ; material }-inch thick is used through- 
oui and in addition the speaker is fixed to a sub-baffle screwed to 
the baffle proper. 

\ll these details tend to keep wood and cavity resonance at 
low levels, and this is confirmed by listening to any heavy or 
comparatively heavy recording with the volume control set for 
maximum output. Careful listening at full volume does reveal 
some little discoloration, but even in a room of large size such 
an output will rarely be required. 

\t lower volume levels still considerably above what is normally 
required, such low-frequency effects are eliminated. 

[his separation of the speaker from the amplifier has another 
useful purpose. Not only have the lower registers benefited, but 





. reproduction is smooth and clean and most convincing.” 


the middle and treble frequencies have gained in clarity and in 
texture, the net result being that the reproduction as a whole is 
smooth and clean and most convincing. On certain records 
there is brilliance and to spare ; a good feature this, since the tone 
control adequately deals with any excess, and on the other hand 
that little excess can be most useful when playing backward 
recordings. 

These comments apply only when steel needles are being used. 
When non-ferreous needles of the round-section type or round- 
shank fibres are used no attenuation of the high frequencies by 
means of the tone control is necessary in the majority of cases. 
The combination of piezo pick-up and non-metallic needle gives 
a really charming smeothness and added delicacy to the repro- 
duction and incidentally confirms what we have previously said 
about them when used together. 

No doubt the larger type of speaker used in this Astra two-piece 
model plays an important part in the complete success of the 
instrument as a reproducer. For those who prefer to sacrifice a 
little quality for the sake of compactness there is always the 
earlier model, but the wise person will choose its successor. 


We should. 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Receiver, Model 564 
Price 32 guineas 
Specification. 

H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W63 valve. 

First Detector :—Marconi X64 valve. 

Oscillator :— Marconi X63 valve. 

First I.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W63 valve. 

Second I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi W63 valve. 

Second Detector and A.V.C.:—Marconi D63, valve. 

L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi 263 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C.— Transformer. 

Push-Pull Power Stage :—Two Marconi KT63 valves. 

Power Output :—10 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet 
Diaphragm. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—4.85-12 ; 11,3-34 3 34-107 ; 195-580 and 
725-2,000 metres. ; 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Consumption :—140 watts (approx.). 

Mains Aerial, Visual Tuning Indicator, Independent Bass 
and Treble Controls, Two-Speed Tuning, Anti-Static 
Aerial Connection, and Provision for Pick-up and Low- 
Impedance Auxiliary Loudspeaker with Cut-out Switch. 


M.C. with Elliptical 


Without doubt this new 564 Receiver is the most successful of 
any that Marconiphone have previously produced. Moreover, 
it is just as successful as a reproducer as it is as a mere station 
receiver. On the one hand, probably the design of the speaker, 
coupled with the fact that it is fed by a push-pull power stage, 
accounts for much of its efficacy as a reproducer, and on the other 
hand the splitting of first detector and oscillator stages and the 
inclusion of two intermediate frequency amplifiers probably 
contributes much to the instrument’s receiving efficiency, and 
also to its stability. 

It does not take very long for one to realize how very efficient 
the 564 really is. When traversing the medium waveband there 
is hardly a blank spot throughout the whole scale, and although 
the same cannot be said of the other wavebands owing to the 
wider distribution of the stations, all the long-wave transmitters 
of any note can be received any evening and the short wavers 
are not difficult to find when conditions.are favourable. Even 
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under relatively adverse 
conditions the high magni- 
fication available renders it 
possible to hear many dis- 
tant stations which would 
otherwise be out of reach. 
Some of the U.S.A. stations 
were clearly received with a 
surprisingly small degree of 
background noise. But one 
is not necessarily confined to 
Europe or America with this 
receiver ; Africa, Japan and 
Australia are well within the 
bounds of possibility. 

Other features which 
struck us rather forcibly are 
the relatively low level of 
background noises on the 
short wavebands, and the 
effectiveness of the A.V.C. 
circuit ; hardly ever did a 
station walk out on us on 
the normal broadcast wave- 
bands, and on the short 
waves all but deep fading 
was fairly well compensated 
for. References to the short 
waves do not include the 
4.85-12 metre waveband ; 
the only transmission of interest down here is the television sound 
channel. 

As we have already said, the 564 is not merely a most efficient 
receiver of stations ; its reproducing abilities are just as convincing. 
The flexibility afforded by being able to adjust the bass and 
treble responses independently of each is one of the outstanding 
features, for the combination of these and the variable selectivity 
circuit ensures that almost any type of programme—dull, forward 
or otherwise—can be reproduced with a quality appropriate to 
its particular characteristic. Although the quality from some of 
the more powerful Continental stations is most satisfactory and 
does not suggest any serious high-note attenuation, the real 
quality is revealed when listening to the local stations with the 
tone control set in the high-fidelity position. The extended range 
in the treble adds vigour and character to the tone throughout 
the scale ; strings have more bite, and the higher frequencies of 
the piano are more resonant, though not excessively so. Actually 
we found that the full bass response is not often required ; about 
80 per cent. of the available response provides the nicest effect 
at normal volume strengths. It is significant of the instrument’s 
capabilities and flexibility of control that a pleasant forward tone 
can still be maintained at comparatively low outputs. 

These remarks may be applied also to the low-frequency side 
of the 564 when used in conjunction with a motor and pick-up 
for the reproduction of gramophone records. We took the 
opportunity of trying one or two types of pick-up, electro-magnetic 
and piezo electric, using both steel needles and non-metallic 
needles, and although the degree of high-note attenuation 
necessary to reduce the surface-noise-to-music ratio naturally 
varied between the types of pick-up and needle used, the results 
in each case were eminently satisfactory. 

The illustration shows that the scale is set at a convenient 
angle to facilitate tuning, but it only gives a vague idea of the 
comparatively large area covered by the calibrations of the 
various scales. Each of these is illuminated according to the 
waveband to which the instrument is set and the settings of the 
wavebands are separately indicated in a small aperture in the 
top right-hand corner of the tuning-scale surround, and to balance 
this the fluid light tuning indicator is located in the opposite corner. 

In construction the 564 is irreproachable, internally as well as 
externally, and, like its performance, in general finish the instru- 
ment surpasses any previous Marconiphone standard. 





“*. . . the 564 is not merely a most 
efficient receiver of stations ; its repro- 
ducing abilities are just as convincing.” 
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The Bush All-Wave Radio-Gramophone, Model R.G. 43 


Price 32 guineas® 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :—Cossor 41/STH valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Cossor MVS/Pen B valve. 

Second Detector, A.V.C. and L.F.:—Mullard TDD/4 value, 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Gapacity. 

Power. Stage :— Mullard Pen/4B valve. 

Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Mullard DW 4/350 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnetic M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Squirrel Cage Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; 190-550 and 800-2,000 metic s. 

Voltage Range :—190-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—95 watts (approx.). 

Visual Tuning Indicator, Tone Control, Automatic R::ord. 
Changer, and Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker with 
Cut-out Key. 


We forecast in earlier issues of THE GRAMOPHONE that many 
manufacturers were becoming more “ quality ’’ conscious than 
ever before. 

Subsequent events have confirmed this ; instruments that we 
have heard and not yet reviewed and others which have since 
passed through our hands have all revealed the same tendency, 
Most of them have shown a better balance between treble and 
bass, and more striking still is the diminution of excessive brilliance 
without at the same time revealing any serious attenuation of 
the high frequencies. 

This new Bush R.G. 43 radiogram is a case in point. In 
basic design it is fairly conventional ; advantage is taken of recent 
developments in valves; for example, one of the new beam 
amplifiers is used in an inverse feed-back circuit in the power 
stage, and the speaker employed is one that has earned a reputa- 
tion in the quality class. There are other minor features. of 
course, which all combined tend to improve both efficiency and 
reproduction. 

The use of a more powerful output stage has obvious advan- 
tages, and although one seldom requires to use the full power 
available it gives that sense of security from cracked notes in all 
broadcast transmissions and records. Actually we formed the 
opinion that the reproduction from a good recording was some- 
what superior to the best that radio could provide. There was 
not a deal of difference, and what disparity there was mainly 
related to a cer- 
tain extra liveli- 
ness in the treble 
obtainable 
from records. 
Probably some 
compromise 
between selec- 
tivity and high- 
note response is 
partly respon- 
sible. 

At the other 
end of the scale 
the bass is full 
and nicely 
rounded, but 
shows some signs 
of discoloration 
due to me- 
chanical reso- 
nances. On the 
local stations the 
best tonal result 





“. . . bass is full and nicely rounded.” -* 
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achieved with the tone control set for full high-note response, 
ven one or two powerful Continental broadcasts can be 
heard in comfort under similar conditions. Other foreigners 
dema id a reduction in high notes in order that background noises 
pe rerdered negligible. 

On all but the short waves the automatic volume control 
provid effective ; even notable delinquents on the medium and 
ong vavebands were held at fairly uniform levels.. The com- 

tion for fading on the short waves is a proposition unto 
isell ind the best that has been devised is merely a palliative. 

So far as the sensitivity is concerned, however, the R.G. 43 
offers a surprising number of alternatives ; between thirty and 
forty transmissions can be heard on the normal wavebands any 
ven.ng, and lower down there are always some European and 


‘TAmevican short-wave stations within reach. 


W. need hardly add, in conclusion, that the mechanical details, 
too, show a tendency to higher physical quality, as well as to 
sim) ‘icity of operation. 


The H.M.V. Record Player, Model 119 _— Price £3 19s. 6d. 


Tis new record player provides means of converting almost 
any radio receiver into a two-piece radiogram. Moreover, the 
conversion is comparatively inexpensive ; certainly the 119 is the 
leas! costly equipment for the purpose that we have come across. 
Itis ficient in all respects, as reference to the motor and pick-up 
tabl. s show, and it is neat both in construction and finish. The 
over ll measurements of the cabinet are not more than 17 ins. 
wid’, 13} ins, deep and 7 ins. in height. It is not heavy, weighing 
som: thing under 16 Ibs. 

Tie combination of this record player and a suitable receiver 
has the advantages of being less costly and less bulky than the 
average radiogram, the playing-desk can be placed in almost 
any convenient position—beside the favourite armchair if one 
wis!:es—and when the time comes for replacement owing to 
obs lescence or for any other reason, only the receiver unit need 
be changed. 

There is little we need add to the information Table 1 conveys 
about the performance of the motor. It is of the induction type 
and is fitted with the usual speed-regulator and automatic stop 
meciianism. This, by the way, can be put out of action by the 
simple movement of a lever. 

The pick-up is an electro-magnetic model mounted on a 
bake lite arm and is similar to those fitted on H.M.V. radiograms. 
It is shunted by a potential divider which has a total resistance 
of about 125,000 ohms. Ganged to the spindle of this is a simple 
mal:e-and-break switch which controls the current to the motor. 


H.M.V. MOTOR 











Table 1. 
Feature Remarks. 

Torque Good (500 Grm. Cm.). 
Governing Good. 
Mechanical Noise ‘ ; .. Slight. 
Radio-Frequency Disturbance. .. Nil. 
Audio-Frequency Disturbance : 

Magnetic .. AG i .. Nil. 

Electrostatic ‘ Nil. 
Time to accelerate to 38 r pan. from 

rest .. .. 2% seconds. 
Temperature Rise i in 4 hours r run 30 Degrees F. 
Weight on record required to reduce 

speed by I r.p.m. .. 13 Ozs. 
Percentage Change in speed for 5 per 

cent. change in — 0.38. 


25 watts (approx.). 
A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
200-250 volts. 


Consumption .. 
Current and Periodicity 
Voltage Range .. 


VIIM 
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Table 2 shows the 
voltage measurements 
of the pick-up at 
various frequencies be- 
tween 5,160 and 52 
cycles per _ second. 
These were obtained 
with the control set for 
maximum output, a 
valve voltmeter and 
H.M.V. High Fidelity 
needles. The figures 
show that the pick-up 
has a pretty good mean 
output, quite sufficient 
to load most low-fre- 
quency amplifiers, and 
they show also that 
the peaks are fairly 
well distributed. The 
one between 3,000 and 
4,000 cycles is the one 
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Model ii9 


‘* The combination of this record player and 

a suitable receiver has the advantages of 

being less costly and less bulky than the 
average tadiogram.” 


most likely to be heard, 

but actually under working conditions it is not at all obtrusive 
since the reduction in the value of the shunt resistance necessary 
when playing records at normal volume minimizes its effect 
considerably. It is to be noted, too, that it is a flat-topped peak, 
which probably accounts partly for the distributed nature of the 
surface noise. 


H.M.V. PICK-UP 








Table 2. 

Frequency. Voltage Output. Frequency. Voltage Output. 
555° “I 993 9 
5,160 15 893 95 
4,700 *25 733 1.0 
4,450 6 526 1.0 
3,900 It 445 1.5 
3540 1.2 349 1.7 
3,015 1.2 261 2.4 
2,512 85 205 2.0 
2,075 9 150 1.85 
1,788 85 104 2.0 
1,579 ‘85 79 2.2 
1,362 8 52-4 2.0P 
1,035 9 





(N.B.—The “ P” after the last measurement indicates that 
slight pressure had to be applied to the pick-up in order to obtain 
a steady reading.) 





We have noted on the more recent H.M.V. radiograms that 
mechanical noise fromthe pick-up is less than with earlier models ; 
we have noted also a much larger needle angle. Whether any 
internal modifications have been carried out or not we cannot 
say, but the larger needle angle is certainly one contributory 
cause of the decrease in mechanical noise. We mention this 
because the pick-up on this 119 playing-desk seems to be less 
prone to buzz than some we have come across, and here also the 
needle angle is pretty large. 

Naturally, much depends on the receiver or amplifier with 
which the 119 is used as to the quality of reproduction. We 
tried it out in conjunction with the Marconiphone 564 receiver 
(reviewed elsewhere in this issue) and with our own amplifier. 
There was some variation in the overall result, but in both 
cases the tone was clean and forward and at times on the brittle 
side. Adjustment of the tone control on the 564 reduced this 
tendency appreciably. On our own amplifier such a resort was 
not possible, but a non-metallic needle served a similar purpose 
and also added something in the way of suavity. 
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The McMichael All-Wave Radiogram de Luxe, Model 375 
Price 35 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Chamber :—Mazda AC/TH: valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/V P2 valve. 
Second Detector and L.F.:—Mazda AC/HL/DD valve. 
A.V.C. :—Mazda AC/HL/DD valve. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC4/Pen valve. 
Power Output :—6 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mazda U.U.4 valve. 
Loudspeakers :—One_ Electro- Magnet 
Magnet Moving Coil. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :-—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-50 ; 200-550 and 850-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 
Automatic Record-Changer, Visual Tuning Indicator, Bass and 
Treble Tone Control, and Provision for Low-Impedance 
Auxiliary Speakers with Cut-out Key. 


and one Permanent 


Of its type this new McMichael radio-gramophone is one of 
the most satisfactory instruments that we have had the privilege 
to review. The circuit conforms to modern practice in that 
there is a separate stage for the function of automatic volume 
control, and one of the comparatively new beam amplifying 
valves is used in the power stage in conjunction with a negative 
feed-back circuit, but other than these features there is little else 
of a particularly unusual nature unless it be that the output 
stage is more generously designed than is usual for this type of 
instrument. Thus there is less danger of distortion due to over- 
loading when reproducing radio programmes or when reproducing 
heavy recordings at comparatively large volume levels. 

The feature of the 375, however, which earns our admiration 
is the reproducing ability of the instrument. The chief charac- 
teristics of the tone are its overall smoothness, which is maintained 
almost to the full output available, and the relative balance 
between the two extremes of the scale. And these comments 
apply equally well to both radio and record reproduction. 
Moreover, what cabinet effects there are only become noticeable 
at almost maximum output, and even then there is a remedy to 
hand, a bass attenuator, which effectually subdues any excessive 
reverberation. This bass control can only be brought into 
operation after the tone control has been adjusted for greatest 
treble response. The two controls are particularly useful in 
maintaining a clean forward tone when reproducing music at 
very low levels, and they are especially effective in clarifying 
speech by minimizing “ chestiness.”’ 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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When playing re. 
cords the full high. 
note response produces 
rather too much surface 
noise, except when us. 
ing non-metallic 
needles, but a slight 
adjustment to the tone 
control soon _rectifies 
this. Then, when a 
position appropriaie to 
the recording has been 
found the quality is 
really impressive. 

The reproduction on 
radio naturally varies 
with the transmission 
and the compromises 
made necessary by the 
source of the trans- 
mission, but judged on 
either the London 
Regional or the London 
National programmes 
and with, in most cases, 
full treble and full bass 
responses, there is a 
smoothness and _liveli- 
ness of tone which are 
most pleasant. 

So far as the reception of stations is concerned the 375 is able 
to offer a good selection of programmes. The long and medium 
wavebands account for about forty from all over Europe and the 
short waveband produces many European and American trans- 
missions. Conditions during the major part of the period we 
had the 375 on test seemed to be particularly kind to distant 
reception on the short waveband ; background noises were com- 
paratively low and reception, especially from such stations as 
Schenectady, Bound Brook, etc., in the U.S.A., was consequently 
much clarified. There was little fading on the ordinary wave- 
bands for which the A.V.C. did not compensate, and although 
one or two whistles were heard behind some transmissions none 
became really distractive. 

Mechanically and electro-mechanically this McMichael 375 
is neat and convenient; the novel tuning dial, which is traversed 
by illuminated cursors coloured according to the waveband being 
used, in conjunction with the visual tuning indicator, ensures 
simple tuning, and the piano-type lid of the cabinet, useful in 
facilitating easy manipulation and cleaning of the instrument, 
are but two features of interest of a delightful instrument. 


“The feature of the 375 which earns our 
admiration is the reproducing ability of the 
instrument.” 


AND SO ON TO THE NEXT 


Once again Father Christmas will soon be knocking at our 
doors. What has he in store for us ? And what does that old 
joker Father Time hold up his sleeve ? 

Perhaps it is better that we should not know. But we know 
now his last year’s secrets ; some of them gave much pleasure, no 
doubt, and the others—well, they are gone and done with. What 
of the future ? So far as Time is concerned there is little we can 
do about him except, perhaps, to be prepared. So let us for a 
moment see what we can do to help Santa spread a little happiness. 
There is probably no more effective way of doing this than through 
the medium of music; and had it not been for the efforts of those 
pioneers Edison, Marconi, and the rest, happiness would be at a 
far"greater premium than it is to-day. 


*Tis said that birds of a feather flock together ; musically 
inclined people have musical friends. Need we proceed further ? 
The inference is no doubt clear. Give music this Christmas. 

The pages of this issue are chock-a-block full of suggestions ; 
and do not forget that the more you give the more you will 
help Santa in his mission. 


Needle-Track Alignment 


We bow gracefully to the acknowledgments of the work of 
THe GRAMOPHONE contained in an article on the above subject 
in The American Music Lover for November. The early issues of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and in particular our Technical Adviser, 
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Mr. P. Wilson, were as voices in a wilderness crying out for better 
needle-track alignment on the gramophones of those days. It 
was not until Mr. Wilson produced his monumental article on 
the m:thematics of the subject in 1924 (now out of print) that 
the m:nufacturers sat up and took notice. Ovur friends across the 
Atlantic were not, and apparently are still not, impressed about 
the ill effects of bad alignment both as regards record wear and 
repro'uction. Mr. Leland L. Chapman, the author of “ The 
Align nent of the Pick-Up” in the Music Lover, sets out to convince 
manu‘acturers and ‘‘ phonophiles ” of the error of their ways, 
and sipports his discussion with numerous diagrams and even 
oes s > far as to devise and give details of an aligninent protractor 
whicl: is based on the same principle as that which Mr. Wilson 
desig;ed for us in 1924. May immediate success attend the 
efforts of our contemporary and its contributor. 


The Rothermel Hushatone 


H: w many people have wished at some time or other that the 
mod: rn receiver or radiogram were fitted with facilities for the 
matciing and connection of headphones ? Many’s the time 
wher one member of the household wished to hear some broadcast 
or record but could not do so for fear of disturbing the rest of 
the ‘:mily ; the children doing homework, a person ill in bed, 
a qu ct game of cards, etc. 

A new piezo-electric device named the ‘“ Hushatone”’ has 
recently been devised to solve this sort of problem, and it does 
not entail the discomfort which the prolonged wearing of even 
light eight headphones may cause. All one need do is to connect 
the !!ushatone to the output of the receiver by the cable provided 


(details of how to do this are given in a leaflet describing the © 


device), tuck it under the cushion of the favourite armchair 
or uxider the bed pillow, and switch on the receiver or radiogram. 
Compose yourself, head on cushion or pillow, as the case may be, 
and no one else in the room will be conscious that the reproducer 
is working. 

The power required to drive a single Hushatone unit is between 
.o2 and .05 watts, so that if desired several units can be worked 
from the same sound source. The possibilities of its use in 
hospitals, nursing homes and the like are obvious. 

We shall have more to say about the Hushatone in some future 
issuc, but in the meantime further details are obtainable from 
R. A. Rothermel, Ltd. It costs 35s. 


A New Amplifier by G.E.C. 


The General Electric Company announce the production of a 
new de luxe 14-watt amplifier designed for high-quality micro- 
phone and gramophone work. It is available in five different 
forms, ranging in price from £22 10s. for the chassis only 
to £34 for a model which consists of the chassis, a pick-up and 
electric motor all assembled in an oak cabinet, 

Briefly, the chassis consists of three low-frequency stages ter- 
minating in a power stage employing two triodes arranged in 
push-pull. The initial stage is used only for microphone work, 
radio and gramophone inputs being fed directly into the grid 
circuit of the penultimate stage. A microphone transformer is 
included in the chassis and provision is made for mixing both 
types of input. 

The output is taken through a multi-ratio transformer which 
has tappings for 2.5, 5, 7.5 and 15 ohms speakers, and a special 
600-ohm output is provided for high-impedance speakers. 

We understand that the response of the amplifier is linear 
between 50 and 10,000 cycles, whilst the overall gain is about 
90 db. 


Erratum 


We regret the error which occurred in the heading to our 
review of the Rola loudspeaker last month. A lapse of memory 
converted the F742 permanent magnet speaker into the F642. 
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Keith Prowse 


Since Pye Radio took over the manufacture of the Param- 
phonic we had not had an opportunity of hearing one of the 
new models until we paid a visit to the Paramphonic’s maternal 
home in Bond Street. 

It was here at the Keith Prowse headquarters that Mr. Fred 
Smith introduced us to the first model which was designed by 
Mr. Paul H. Taylor some years ago. 


The Pye deal simply means, as we said in our Radiolympia 
notes, that the field of operations has been widely extended, and 
the price of a complete equipment is lower, notwithstanding that 
it is now housed in cabinets more familiar in the domestic 
apartment. 

We were particularly interested to hear the new model because 
we must confess that we had some little doubt about what effect 
** commercializing ’’ would have on the reproducing character- 
istic. Neither we nor anyone else familiar with the quality of 
the earlier models need have any misgivings on that score. One 
side of a record was sufficient to convince us of that. The same 
clean, articulate tone was there and—well, more about it later 
when we have had a chance to hear the Param>honic under 
more familiar conditions. 

Wailst at Keith Prowse we reminded Mc. Smith of his promise 
to let us have a Telefunken pick-up for test. Tnis will now be 
reviewed in the January 1938 issue. 

In the meantime look out for a new K.P. electrical reproducer. 
Details are not to hand at the moment but it will be a connoisseur 
type of instrument with an undistorted output of about 14 watts. 
It will be available with automatic record-changer and also with 
a Telefunken pick-up. This model, of course, will be hand- 
manipulated. The price is not definitely fixed but a tentative 
figure is 68 guineas. 


A Reminder 


Do not forget that one of the most effective Christmas cards, 
and certainly the one which introduces the personal touch mst 
clearly, is the gramophone record. 

Studios which provide facilities for making personal records 
are not so numerous in the Provinces as they are in London, 
which is particularly well served. 

Such studios as those of Billy Higgs (15 Newman Passage, 
Newman Street, W.1) or those of Leslie Stroud at 122 Baker 
Street, W.1, or the brand new palatial Levy studios at 73 New 
Bond Street all specialize in direct recordings of all kinds—the 
spoken word, vocal, instrumental, and even orchestral. 

Moreover, progress in this type of recording has been fairly 
rapid during the past year, and many discs we have heard recently 
are at least equal, so far as quality of reproduction is concerned, 
to the ordinary commercial record. 


LEVY’S SERVICE 


RECORDS DESPATCHED TO ALL PARTS 


OF THE WORLD (Safe delivery guaranteed) 
INTERNATIONAL RECORD DEPT. 


has records in all languages 
HIRE SERVICE 
A 


M h lift 


Microp s—Sadiograms 


YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 


will bring you announcements of the latest record releases 





West End Showrooms . 


and Mail Order Dept. : Le 9 


“ROSSLYN HOUSE,” 
REGENT 
“* The Home of Music”’ 


Records despatched to 
any parts of the World : 
19-20 HIGH STREET, 

WHITECHAPEL, 
LONDON, E.1 


Phone - Regent 1689 Phone - Royal 7096 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by G. K. BISHOP (America) 


THINK we may agree that records have books as a very 

near relative. And because of this it seems to me that nothing 
should be more gratifying to the record collector than establish- 
ment of enterprises devoted to re-pressing and re-recording classic 
records of the past. For just as books are and were printed to 
be read, records are and were pressed to be heard, and any 
method found to advance this objective should be encouraged. 
Thereby we increase a general understanding of the art of song 
as practised by masters, and considering the lamentable turn of 
modern vocalism, further needed appreciation of an art in some 
danger of disappearing for want of discrimination and knowledge 
of its possibilities. 

And like books, records offer a twofold satisfaction. For those 
so interested, possession of a first edition of either book or record 
is an immense pleasure in itself, and 
indeed the possessor has something with 
a rarity value recognized everywhere. 
On the other hand, for those interested 
primarily in reading or in hearing, this 
may be an end in itself; and it is 
actually the more important, for it is not 
only the one which benefits many more 
people, but the one intended by creation. 

But there is no reason why these two 
outlooks should conflict. Both interests 
can be satisfied without loss to one or the 
other. Untold Bibles have been printed 
and read since the famous Gutenberg, 
and the value of that extraordinary 
issue does not lessen. Surely this might 
be also true of a record by, let us say, 
Pauline Lucca (though I do not claim 
for it divinity of the same sort), since the 
principle is the same. One shudders to 
think of the loss had there been one 
known (or unknown) copy of Pickwick 
Papers left in the world, and the smug 
owner had reserved it for his private 
enjoyment. Those who try to place 
records in a class with postage stamps 
or matchbox covers assume an absurd 
attitude, and appear chiefly selfish or 
perverse. For a false and deliberately 
fostered scarcity value encourages specu- 
lation and results in almost inevitable 
eventual loss, a deplorable situation in 
any field. While we have probably a 
long way to go to achieve the dignity 
and stability of the book-lovers, that should be our direction. 
And I think this viewpoint is coming to the fore among the 
collectors of all nations. 

Yet in the record world we still do not know all that we have 
for a heritage. Frequently a new treasure appears. The two 
most celebrated holdouts apparently remain Jean de Reszke 
and Milka Ternina. Mr. Bauer in his magnificent catalogue 
breathtakingly lists two de Reszke items on Fonotipia, but I 
remain unable to ascertain that any individual actually owns 
these two most desirable of all discs. There is also a nebulous 
but heart-warming rumour that Zonophone did not overlook 
Ternina. Seemingly this continues a rumour, but there is an odd 
and delightful substantiation of this record’s one-time existence. 
In a story by André Maurois (I am told) there appears a 
character who has an old gramophone’and a limited stock of 
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records which he dearly loves to play. One of them is by 
Finzi-Magrini. Another is the Liebestod by Ternina. Now 
this extremely odd juxtaposition of names does not sound like 
invention, but actuality. Sometime assuredly these two artists 
of legendary magnificence will return to us, for they were too 
typical of the great gramophone age to have disappeared for 
ever. When this time comes let all the world rejoice, and not 
the solitary owner. 

There are other possibilities of course—Saleza, Salignac and 
Sanderson ; Burgstaller, Bauermeister and Breval ; Marie 
Brema, Mariette Mazarin, Marion Weed; and surely 
Bressler-Gianoli, to mention but a few. Let us pray. 

A curious sidelight on the situation is the amazing disregard 
with which singers themselves looked upon their work when 
originally issued. So few have saved 
even their published discs, let alone 
their many tests. Even more curious is 
the astonishment of some that they 
made records at all! Signora Pandol- 
fini, creator of Adriana Lecouvreur, 
with six records in the Bauer book 
(including an aria from that opera), 
had no recollection of them. Madame 
Emma Nevada denies that she made 
any (one guess why she did not!), yet 
let us cherish the faint hope that she 
too has forgotten. Another prayer may 
be breathed for the piquant Fritzi 
Scheff (away from Victor Herbert). 

Probably the most mysterious to-day 
of the international record concerns is 
Zonophone. Why a company with such 
illustrious names as Calvé, Plancon, 
Ackté, Caruso, Muratore, Tetraz- 
zini and Mantelli (and even Ada 
Rehan) should wither and fade away 
to almost nothingness after such a 
flowering provokes much wonder. As 
well as those listed in the Bauer guide 
there are two more Tetrazzini items: 
10003 Romeo e Giulieta Vals and 10005 
Lucia Mad Scene ; and some thirteen 
more by Mantelli published in 
America. In spite of the fact that these 
were not the most perfect recordings of 
the period, their importance, especially 
when they turn out to be all that we 
have, cannot be disputed. Could 
Calvé have forgotten Carmen long enough to transcribe Ophelia 
for this strange company ? 

We in America have been much handicapped in making 
representative collections by the scant number of Fonotipia and 
Odeon records to reach our shores, though many of their names 
shine in our operatic annals. Likewise Victor during the great 
days neglected to give us anything by many an artist honoured 
in our land, though they showered us with exotic foreign names 
—entirely too many of whom we could have done without, ever 
excepting the charming Lucette Korsoff, the interesting 
Teresa Arkel (Figaro, Porgi Amor, and a Scarlatti song not 
listed in Bauer), and a few others. Perhaps the secret of this 
is that most of these were black-label artists and not red (some 
were both, like Lavin de Casas: Carmen, Card Song, and Pallide 
Mammole black), so sold for a cheaper price, while singers better 
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SAINT-SAENS Maples have full stocks of 


CONCERTO No. 4 in C Minor. Op. 44. Alfred Cortot all classes of Gramophone 


(Piano) and Orchestra, conducted by Charles Munch. neue ‘ co 
) 3 12” HLM.V. Records at On. Records, and in addition 


to the English Records 
there is a large stock of 
Foreign Recordings. 


BRUCKNER 5 Maples have reserved a 

FIFTH SYMPHONY (Original Version). Dresden number of recordings of 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Karl Béhm. ° Pail ‘ 

9 12° H.M.V. Records at 6s. special interest which have 

since been withdrawn from 


circulation. 








RICHARD STRAUSS 
BURLESKE for Piano and Orchestra. Elly Ney (Piano- 
Mentos 1 forte) and Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
aples have =. arge be ange of Willem van Hoogstaaten. 2 12” H.M.V. Records at 6s. ’ 
the latest Radios, Radio-Grams, 
Gramophones, etc., and experts 
are in attendance to assist cus- 


tomers as desired. 











‘ D’INDY 

Orders by Telephone promptly ISTAR—Variations Symphoniques, Orchestre de la 
executed for Records of all Société des Concerts du Conservatoire (Paris), con- 
descriptions. Euston 7000. ducted by Piero Coppola. 2 12” H.M.V. Records at 6s. 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON 
BIRMINGHAM MAPLE & CO.LTD. BOURNEMOUTH 
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LISTEN 


to this still, small voice 


We want to bring to your notice . . . quietly 
and without exaggeration ... what leading 
critics have written and published about a 
needle which has pleased them all immensely. 
Read what the ‘‘Gramophone’”’ says 
(April 1936) : ‘“‘ Consistently good results .. . 
most pleasant quality . . . devoid of roughness 
. especially fine for strings and wood-wind 
. . . definition clear cut... no trouble with 
vegarvd to point breakdowns.”’ 
And GORDON BECKLES: “ Vocal and 
orchestral .. . best on Universal needles.”’ 
And SPIKE HUGHES: “All surface 
noise eliminated.”’ 
And LEONARD HIBBS (‘Gramophone 
Record’’) : ‘Using them for allmy reviewing.”’ 


In addition, users in all parts of the country 
have testified to the excellent results on all 
typesof instruments. Furthermore, they have 
been used at large public recitals, showing 
that in addition to the advantages of fibre 
they possess all the brilliance and reliability 
of steel. 

So far as we can trace, Universal Needles 
are the only ones to have received such 
amazing praise from all quarters. 

If you have not tried them yet, why not do so? 
From your dealer (or direct from us) Medium, 
Loud, Extra Loud, 1/- per packet: Pick-up 
specials, 2/- per packet. If you haven’t a 
pointer, the Special Universal Model at 6/- 
is the best of its kind. 


NIVERSAL 


LONG-PLAYING FIBROUS NEEDLES 


Universal Accessories Co., 
38a George St., Baker St., 
Ww.!. 








HUSHATONE 


THE 
SILENT 
LOUD 
SPEAKER 


Now for the first time you can have your own personal “Silent Loud 
Never again need you miss a special broadcast because the 
Just slip the 
“* Hushatone ’’ under the cushion in your favourite armchair or under your 
pillow in bed and rest your ear on the cushion or pillow. You will hear 


Speaker.”’ 
subject does not appeal to others in the same room. 


December 19 








REVIEWS 
AND USERS’ OPINIONS 


SUM MARISED 


Rich, full - bodied, 
brilliant tone. 

Each point plays 
about 10 records. 
Each needle can be 
repointed at least a 
dozen times. 
Cannot possibly in- 
jure records. 

No wear or surface 
noise. 

Consistently reliable. 
Suit all types of 
instruments ; especi- 


ally valuable for 
Autoradiograms. 











retained. 


Write for details. 


Pricc—Unit and Horn, D.C. 
(Bx Works) .. £32 5 oO 


Complete Lowther/ 
Voigt Gramophone 
Equipment .. £65 


radio with the same fine quality that you would normally receive from the Ditto with 


loud speaker in your receiver. 
23 in. wide by 24¢ in. long by gin. deep. Get one to-day. 


PRICE 35/- 


COMPLETE 


Rothermel House, 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
*Phone: Maida Vale 6066 


The ‘‘ Hushatone’’ unit measures only 


Send for leaflet and instructions. 
“*Hushatone "’ is ideal for use in hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums, and during illness. 


simpler 
horn £50.10 


s 
W ie--132--> 





RECOMMENDED BY LEADING CRITICS 


HE VOIGT LOUDSPEAKER combines 
the good points of acoustic machines 
with those of electric reproduction. 


The reproduction differs from normal CS. 
electric reproduction because the primary 
feature of the acoustic machine, namely, 
horn-load:ng on the diaphragm, has been 


The major disadvantages of using a horn, 
i.e. directional effects and unsightliness, 
are, however, avoided in our corner cabi- 
net, and low note cut-off is eliminated 
by the use of a special bass chamber. 


VOIGT PATENTS UO 
The Courts 
Silverdale 
London, S.E.26 


Phone : 
Sydenham 6666 


Red. Office : 
22, Castle St., E.C.1 


The diagram shows how our corner horn utilises space (shown black) which 
is frequently wasted. The full line marks the boundary of our cabinet 
horn, and the shaded part shows space occupied by a 13” X 22” console. 
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known in America found this beneath their dignity, regardless of 
their status at home. 

When we observe this distinction of price class and labels, it 
js amusing to speculate on what took place behind the horns in the 
jockeying of the prime donne for position. What convinced 
Melba that she could step down from the company of Patti 
to that of Calvé ? In what tempests may Homer have tossed 
that | aving been among the proud three-dollar ladies, and fallen 
briefl:, she rose again to continue in the company of Schumann- 
Hein-k ? Had Eames some secret pride that she at least had 
never made a ten-inch record ? 

Th: photograph gracing this ‘report is of Emma Juch, for 
whor. we feel a warm native pride. Her records are mementoes 
of a ‘gure truly notable in the musical life of the whole United 
State. Though born in Vienna, Madame Juch was no more 
Austrian than a later American Emma, Madame Eames, was 
Chinese. Her father, an American citizen, was at that time 
resid: nt abroad. At seventeen Madame Juch made her concert 
débv in New York. The following year, 1881, she appeared 
undc» Col. Mapleson at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, 
maki 1g her début as Filena in Mignon. During three seasons 
she ing leading réles in Traviata, Magic Flute, Martha, Faust 
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and Huguenots. Madame Juch then returned to America, where 
Theodore Thomas had engaged her for his grand Wagnerian 
tour of the U.S. She shared réles during this tournée with 
Materna and Christine Nilsson, alternating Elsa with 
Nilsson. After further triumphant appearances in opera, 
concert and oratorio, she organized the Emma Juch Grand 
Opera Company. Thereafter following in the footsteps of 
another American Emma, the exceptional Madame Abbott, 
she toured the United States and Mexico with her company 
until her retirement and marriage in 1894. It is interesting to 
note that one of her three records is Elsa’s Dream, and the other 
two an example each from concert and oratorio. Made in 
1904, ten years after her retirement (and considered by the 
recording engineers the most successful of the time), they exhibit 
a voice with the sound training, beautiful production, and 
exquisite tone so typical of the early gramophone period, but 
also the enchanting personality which Madame Juch was, and 
remains to-day. She is one of the small but distinguished group 
which we seem to have kept to ourselves: Blanche Arral, 
Jeanne Gerville-Reache, Bessie Abbott, Ellen Beach Yaw, 
Riccardo Martin, Herbert Witherspoon and Signor 
Campanari. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 
10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


Sibelius 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I wonder what is the explanation of the series of ghastly breaks 
we get at the end of each record in Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony, 
as recorded by Koussevitzky (DB1984-6) ? Among all the 
modern orchestral sets to which I have listened there is nothing 
to ejual this for sheer tactlessness, and occurring as it does in a 
Society Album (of all things!) the business is most puzzling. 
It is a pleasant thing to find in most records nowadays that the 
“turn over” is conveniently,arranged to come at the end of a 
musical phrase, but when one tries to appreciate to the full such 
a masterpiece as this work of Sibelius one does not want to be 
brought back to earth so sharply. Was this symphony actually 
recorded at a public performance ? (Hark to a few coughs and 
extraneous noises on the first side.) Would someone enlighten 
me re these points ? 

While on the subject of Sibelius I should like to enter a gentle 
protest against the Society system of building up these inseparable 
collections of seven discs in an album. By all means give us 
records of works like the Violin Concerto and the two symphonic 
poems which accompany it in that magnificent fourth volume ; 
but youths of my age, in a country where the cost of records is 
staggeringly in excess of English prices, want to be able to get 
the Oceanides when we find we can afford it, instead of having 
to wait until we can purchase the whole album. If these par- 
ticular recordings cannot be issued in the general lists then let 
some other company come forth and supply new versions. For 
example—was it just a coincidence that Egon Petri’s Beethoven 
Sonata recordings on Columbia began with the Sonatas of 
Opus 78, Opus go, and Opus 111—all of which featured in the 
now unprocurable Schnabel Volume one? Hence, the Columbia 
people might oblige by getting Beecham to do a Tapiola. 

To end on a note of glee, I should like to congratulate H.M.V. 
on their recent set of La Boutique Fantasque, which has given me 
more exhilaration than any other orchestral issue. I have 
playes these three discs times without number, and each time 
have thrilled to the artistry of the Rossini-Respighi-Goossens 
combination. 


Dunedin, New Zealand. Joun Gray. 


Those Choral Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Month after month goes by, and the months lengthen into 
years, and still there is virtually a complete dearth of choral 
records of the kind freely issued in the past. These were made 
by cathedral and large church choirs under the direction of 
eminent church musicians, and were greatly appreciated by those 
who delight in and want to possess more records of this kind, not 
only because of what they represent, but because of their educa- 
tional value to choirmasters, choristers, and others who are 
interested in ecclesiastical music. 

Nowadays, a large and no doubt growingly impatient section 
of the public is being neglected by the recording companies, and 
to all intents and purposes is being completely starved whilst 
other sections are being catered for profusely. It is the same with 
organ recordings, and my enquiries are always met by the 
assertion that choral and organ records are ‘‘ commercially 
unprofitable ” to the makers, and are therefore precluded from 
the lists. 

I have renewed as many as I can of my stock of such records, 
fearing that of those still existing many will share the fate of 
the others, and be exorcised from the lists. Even so, no matter 
how great one’s appreciation, one cannot go on for ever playing 
the same records, without a desire for something fresh ; that 
desire, however, is apparently not likely to be satisfied, present 
indications being wholly to the contrary. 

Among the recordings which church musicians must surely 
prize are the following, any of which I should indeed be sorry 
to be without: 

(1) Psalms 15, 19, 61 and 84. St. George’s Chapel Choir, 
conducted by Sir Walford Davies. (DX 443.) 

(2) D minor Magnificat setting (Walmisley) by the same 
choir, and Stanford’s setting for the same canticle in C, 
on the reverse side. (DBg174.) 

(3) Stanford’s setting of the Te Deum in the key of C (both 
sides). (DX357.) 

(4) Wesley’s Anthem Ascribe Unto the Lord (both sides). 
(DBg175.) 

(Nos. 3 and 4 are also rendered by the St. George’s Chapel Choir.) 
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All these records were issued by Columbia some considerable 
time back, but on a good class modern radiogram! they give 
splendid results. Would that more of the same kind could be 
made available. There are hundreds of settings of various kinds 
which it would be a joy to own. 

Chalfont St. Giles. Cuas. S. Lake. 


Record Insurance 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In glancing through my catalogue of twelve hundred odd 
records some few weeks ago, it occurred to me that there was 
a considerable value attached to them, both in what I had 
actually spent on them and in their artistic worth. It 
occurred to me also that should anything befall them—fire, 
burglary, or any other mishap—I should receive no compensation 
whatsoever, much as I appreciated that no monetary considera- 
tion could adequately compensate their loss. 

I therefore took up the question of insurance, and have been 
able to obtain a comprehensive cover for them, giving “ agreed ” 
values for those of special worth, on very reasonable terms. 
Should this be of any interest to collectors, I should be only too 
glad to put them in touch with the source from which has 
emanated this very useful policy. 

Altrincham. G. C. Simpson. 
George Gershwin 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I heartily agree with the remarks of Mr. P. L. Wills in the 
October number. His appreciation of Gershwin’s music is 
certainly complete. I attended the world premiére of the 
Second Rhapsody at Symphony Hall in Boston. An ovation 
greeted this first performance, with the composer at the piano. 
After the concert I talked with Mr. Gershwin, and learned that 
he did not expect from his Second Rhapsody a public response 
of any magnitude. He had not designed this work for the 
popular taste. When H.M.V. records the Second Rhapsody I 
shall be among the first in this country to purchase the discs. On 
September 8th a Memorial Concert was given in Hollywood over 
a coast-to-coast broadcast chain. I recorded the entire concert 
of Gershwin favourites, which consumed a period of two and a 
half hours. This much do I love all Gershwin’s music. Thus did I 
appreciate Mr. Wills’ reactions. 

Brookline, U.S.A. Byron H. Co.tins. 
Caruso and “ Otello”’ 

To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

In your November issue your correspondent Mr. Samuel J. 
Block in an interesting letter about the Metropolitan Opera 
Company states that his knowledge of the golden age of song ‘* has 
been acquired entirely by reading material wherever possible to 
obtain.” Has he, I wonder, read “‘ Enrico Caruso ” by Pierre V. 
Key and Bruno Zirato? And from what source comes his con- 
viction that Caruso ever sang in Otello? At the end of Key’s 
and Zirato’s very comprehensive biography of the great’ tenor 
there is an appendix containing a list of ‘“ all appearances from 
1894 to 1921.” Caruso was hardly likely to have sung Otello 
before 1894, since in 1897 he pronounced Leoncavallo’s Bohéme 
too strong for his voice, and he certainly never sang it in 1921, 
as December 24th, 1920, was the date of his last public appearance 
(in La Juive). Yet there is no mention in the appendix, or 
anywhere else in the book, of even a projected performance of 
the réle of Otello. It is merely mentioned as a réle that Caruso 
studied. 

The complete list of operas sung by Caruso, according to 
Zirato, is as follows: L’ Amico Francesco, Cavalleria, Faust, Camoens, 
Rigoletto, Gioconda, Manon Lescaut, Traviata, Romeo e Giulietta 
(Bellini), Mariedda, Lucia, Puritani, Carmen, Favorita, Pagliacci, A 
San Francisco, Ugonotti, Dramma in Vendemmia, Profeta Velato, 
Bohéme, Navarraise, Arlesiana, Pescatori di Perle, Saffo, Fédora, Maria 
di Rohan, Iris, Regina di Saba, Fupanti, Mefistofele, Aida.’ Un Ballo, 
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Manon, Tosca, Maschere, Elisir d’ Amore, Lohengrin, Germania, Don 
Giovanni, Adriana Lecouvreur, Lucrezia Borgia, Butterfly, Sonnambula, 
Marta, Africana, Andrea Chénier, Trovatore, Armide, Fanciulla del 
West, Julien, Samson et Dalila, Lodoletta, Prophéte, L’ Amore dej 
tre Re, Forza del Destino, and La Fuive. 

London, N.W.1. ALAN Gorpon-Brown. 

Minghetti 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The recent controversy concerning the greatest living tenor 
has brought back to my mind a singer of whom I have heard 
nothing for some years, viz., Minghetti. He sang at Covent 
Garden with success four or five years ago and Pathé recorded 
him singing Pergolesi’s Nina for their weekly film pictorial. His 
voice reminded me vividly of Tito Schipa. Perhaps some of 
your readers may know something of his whereabouts and recent 
performances. 

Recently there came into my possession a celluloid Phonycord 
record of a baritone, Felipe Romito, singing Eri tu and Otello’s 
Credo, and the performance is quite on a par with that of e’ther 
Stracciari or Tibbett. Who is this singer and why should such 
a light be hidden under a bushel ? Again, some reader may be 
able to help me in tracing other recordings. 

Finally, those of us who heard Richard Tauber’s broaccast 
farewell will never forget his fine renderings of the arias from 
The Bartered Bride, Mignon, and Martha. Perhaps the Parlophone 
Company will now let us have some up-to-date operatic recordings 
by Tauber more worthy of his art than the light fare which he 
has been giving us for some time. 

Glasgow. 


Richard Crooks 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I should appreciate the opinion of any reader who has 
actually heard Richard Crooks sing in opera. 

In my humble opinion his record of the Prize Song from Die 
Meistersinger is one of the best renderings I have heard, although 
I must admit recordings are not everything. Other than records, 
I have only heard Crooks once, and that was a relay from the 
Metropolitan in Faust—needless to say I enjoyed it. 

It seems to me that the American public only appreciate his 
voice in light music, although his, recordings of such songs as 
The Holy City and other sacred pieces of music are all that one 
could desire. 

In conclusion, would any reader in my district who knows of 
a society in the neighbourhood beso good as to get in touch 
with me. 


Romford, Essex. 


WitiraM C, Lyon. 


W. JoRDAN. 


New Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THzt GRAMOPHONE. 

May I add my voice to that of Mr. Le Marchand in his plea 
for a modern recording of the Second Rachmaninoff Piano 
Concerto ? 

After noting the numerous duplications of well-known sym- 
phonies, concertos, etc., I am surprised that this work (now 
firmly established in popularity) should be so neglected by the 
recording companies. 

I have long considered purchasing the discs now listed, but 
have refrained from doing so, hoping that in the next issue of 
Tue Gramopuone I should read the review of a re-recording, 
but so far there has been “ nothing doing.” 

As to the pianist to undertake the work, I personally would 
not care who did it, provided that he (and the orchestra) put 
up a really fine performance, which, in turn, would be recorded 
appropriately. 

It is possible that the recording companies have underestimated 
the demand for the concerto, as people think twice before buying 
records which (whatever their artistic value) are decidedly 
behind present-day technical standards. 


Sheffield. Eric Pasiey. 
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“Mood Music’”’ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In speaking of the “‘ Mood Music ” Catalogue in his Editorial 
Jast ::onth, Mr. Compton Mackenzie mentions the mood of Love. 
We particularly omitted this mood as we felt it was one about which 
there could be a hundred different musical conceptions and not 
one .0 be dubbed sheer ‘‘ Love’ music. You may want music 
to fit the scene of the girl and boy friend holding hands on the 
8.30 or perhaps a runaway couple or a clandestine and illicit 
mee! ng—all equally romantic but wanting different treatment. 

T: istoi—I_ believe—said there were as many loves as there 
wer hearts ; surely one can say the same of music. 


L -ndon. V. Britren, 


The Gramophone Company, Ltd. 


Fre‘eri¢ Lamond 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

T :e short article by Mr. Greaves in your current issue reminds 
me -hat one of the finest records in my extensive collection of 
piar > recordings is German H.M.V. EHg99—Etiide in Des-Dur 
and Liebestrdume, both by Liszt—played by Frederic Lamond. 

F om the quality of the recording I should think that this is 
a m dern issue, and it has not been in my library for more than 
six aonths. Played on my large Expert machine the tone is 
real y startling in its purity and forwardness and general faith- 
fulnss. I can recommend anyone who cares for Liszt and for 
fine playing to buy this record at once. I got it at Imhof’s, 
I tl.ink. 

I: there are more modern recordings of Lamond in the German 
H.)i.V. list, it would surely pay the English H.M.V. people to 
let is hear of them. They might issue a little leaflet of Lamond 
rec. rdings now available. 


belfast. RicHarp HAyYWwarp. 


“In Tune ”’ 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In a letter in your November issue Mr. D. W. Aldous says that 
the Wireless Singers ‘‘ have trained themselves to sing in just 
temperament.” If I suggest that perhaps they have not had to 
train themselves, but sing in just temperament naturally, then 
does Mr. Aldous think me wrong ? And can he prove me wrong ? 
(He won’t be able to use the ‘‘ Resonoscope ”’ which he describes, 
becuse it is tuned to American pitch !) 

My reasons for the above heretical suggestion were stated in a 
lettcr appearing in THe GRAMOPHONE for October. 

london, N.17. A. C. Lyncu. 


Delius 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

You very kindly forwarded a letter from some well-wisher who 
is unfortunately unknown to me. I wonder, therefore, if you 
would publish my reply ? 

First let me quote his letter in its entirety : 


** Nairobi, 
** Kenya, 


“ G. N. Sharp, Esq. ** October 16th, 1937. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“* Passing through here en route Johannesburg to London, 
| happened upon your article in THe GRAMOPHONE of 
July 1937. 

“ As a professional musician of enthusiasm (unfortunately a 
rare phenomenon) I am appalled by the lack of understanding 
offered the music of Delius. How refreshing, then, to read, 
amongst the welter of ignorance and neglect on the part of 
critics and public alike, so true an appreciation as yours. 

“‘ The conclusion has been forced upon me of the existence 
of a ‘ blind spot’ in the mentality of to-day’s musical public, 
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which forbids their assimilation and enjoyment of Delius’s 
particular beauty. 
‘It is also a pleasure to find someone not grovelling at the 


feet of the newly-found ‘ Saviour of Music,’ Sibelius. In this . 


case how whole-hoggedly have the public accepted the dictum 
of overwhelmed, worshipping scribes! Is it my ‘ blind spot’ 


that prevents me finding anywhere in Sibelius the beauty - 


shown by Delius in, say, the Paradise Garden Entr’acte from 
the Village Romeo and Juliet ? 

“*In more sanguine moments, one believes that these things 
will right themselves—vogues and prejudices fade—and great 
stuff like Delius come into its own. In that case, outspoken 
opinion, such as yours, will certainly have helped speed the 
day. 

* Yours faithfully, 
“ Mat. Kofsky.” 
{My reply) 
** Dear Mr. Kofsky, 

**T received your letter some days ago and fully intended to 
reply personally: however, I cannot do so as you give no 
address. I hope, therefore, that you will not object to my 
doing so through these channels. 

** As you probably know, provocative criticism brings more 
kicks than ha’pence! I was doubly glad to have your letter 
on that account. I entirely agree with your observations on 
Delius: and I sincerely hope that his music will eventually 
earn the recognition which is its due. 

**1I do not consider that any comparison between the music 
of Delius and Sibelius can be of advantage to anyone. 

** Yours sincerely, 


London, W.8. ““G. N. SHARP.” 


Bonci 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

May I point out an error in Mr. Mac Harg’s very interesting 
article in Collectors’ Corner ? 

The date of Bonci’s London début was not May 2oth, 1903, 
in Rigoletto, but was May 2ist, 1900, in La Bohéme, with Melba, 
Lillian Eldée (who afterwards appeared in A Country Girl at 
Daly’s), Bensuade (Marcello), Gilibert and Journet. The error 
probably originated with Richard Northcott’s “ Records of the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden,” and will be rectified when my 
own complete history of London Opera from 1874 finally sees the 
light. In the season of 1900, Bonci also sang with Scotti and 
Miranda in Rigoletto on May 23rd, and twice more in La Bohéme ; 
but with Jean de Reszke, de Lucia, Saléza and Salignac, to say 
nothing of such useful routine artists as Dippel and Cossira, there 
was no crying demand for a new tenor. 

Lest Mr. Mac Harg should unwittingly have implied that 
Bonci’s voice was on the small side, I would say that such was 
not the case. I heard both Bonci and Caruso several times from 
1904 onwards, and can testify that of the two Bonci seemed to 
fill Covent Garden with the lesser visible effort. The perfection 
of his breathing and the openness of his upper notes might 
possibly have given the illusion of a lesser volume than was 
generally associated with greater efforts, but, on the other hand, it 
is only fair to add that Caruso’s method of suddenly shutting off 
the breath and his habit of singing with closed eyes gave an 
impression of physical effort that was equally faHacious. 

While on the subject of correct dates, perhaps I may add that 
H.F.V.L. was in error by a good ten years in saying that 
d’Andrade sang at Covent Garden about thirty-three years ago. 
The last appearance there of the famous Portuguese baritone was 
on July 16, 1890, when he appeared as de Nevers in Les Huguenots, 
having sung regularly since 1886—that darkest season before the 
dawn in 787. 

Adamo Didur can hardly be accounted a singer of historical 
interest. He had a good round bass voice and a sense of style— 
qualities which were taken for granted even as lately as 1905, 
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when he first appeared (in the autumn) at Covent Garden. He 
would ke outstanding to-day, at Covent Garden at any rate, but 
failed to attract much attention over here. 

Meopham, Kent. P. G. Hvrst. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

No one will quarrel with the estimate of Ponci as a lyric teror 
which Mr. Mac Harg makes in his very readable article in your 
November issue, for many more things go to the making of a 
great lyric teror than the rfossession of a beautiful voice, though 
Ponci had that also. But when Mr. Mac Harg writes that Ponci 
was “ gifted with a voice of less powerful quality but of even 
greater sweetness’ than Caruso, I only refrain from ccmment 
because I ¢m rot quite sure what he means by “‘ sweetness.” If 
he means that Ponci’s voice was more keautiful than Caruso’s 
there is no need to say anything more than that the overwhelming 
consensus of opinion, -oth in Europe and America, among those 
who heard them sing was exactly the reverse, and that it is a 
matter of fact that posterity—depending of course only on their 
recorded art for its verdict—has endorsed that judgment. I 
never had the gocd fortune to hear Ponci sing, and I have learned 
the danger of expressing opinions on singers and their voices 
based only on hearing their records, but from what the gramo- 
phone tells me there was, in spite of its great beauty, a quality 
in Ponci’s voice, in ccmmon with so many lyric tenors, that I 
can perhaps best descrike as not very masculine. Caruso’s voice, 
on the contrary, even in the early days when he was purely a 
lyric tenor, was always unmistakably a male voice, and I have 
often thought that this is probably one of the reasons—so far as 
one can analyse these things—why it has made an impression 
on the world so altogether without a parallel. 

Leicester. H. J. Drumyonp. 


“| remember ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Those who listened to Miss Helen Henschel’s first broadcast in 
her interesting series ‘‘ I remember ”’ will remember the great 
surprise at the end of her recital, when she broadcast an un- 
published private recording by Sir George Henschel, singing an 
own composition Mein mides Auge, of course to his own accom- 
paniment. 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LL correspondents are asked particularly to notice the 

Federation Secretary’s new address: in future all ccm- 
munications should be sent to Mr. F. Eric Young, 73 Park 
Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 

The Chairman’s letter in the Octoker Correspondence 
Column has created far more interest than was anticipated. 
Suggestions, requests and er.quiries have keen coming in from 
all parts of the country, and the prcmise that added weight would 
be given by the Federation (instead of individuals) making 
requests to the manufacturers for new recordings or re-recordings 
has led many correspondents to send in lists of suggestions. Such 
lists are welccmed, but it must be remembered that all affiliated 
societies, together with the Federation Committee, will have to 
accept such suggestions before they are forwarded to the right 
quarters. This will take time, but it is worth the effort, for if all 
societies favour the recording of any one work, and indicate 
their intention to purchase it if recorded, then the Federation 
will press very strongly for such recording, and it will expect the 
ccmpanies either to act upon the suggestion, or explain why 
such recording is impracticable. The recording companies are 
fully aware of this new phase of the Federation’s work, and they 
not only welccme it, but prcmise their whole-hearted co-operation. 
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This record was made privately as a birthday present toa 
friend, and only very few copies exist of this unique treasure, the 
only record where this grand old man sings an own composition, 
Unfortunately the matrix of this record, made like all others of 
Henschel by Columbia, has been destroyed, but Miss Helen 
Henschel has graciously permitted me the use of her copy for 
re-recording purposes. 

As the re-recording of a record is rather a costly business, | 
would first like to know just how many collectors would be 
willing to subscribe if it could be sold at 6s. 

I need not stress again the importance and historical value of 
such a record and am sure his countless admirers, especially 
those who listened to his many broadcasts during the last years 
of his life, will welcome this opportunity by putting the crown on 
the select little group of songs he recorded, by adding ar own 
composition to this series. 

Will those who are interested please send me their name and 
address on a sufficiently stamped postcard. As I am overburdened 
with correspondence already they will not get a reply, but will 
hear in due course whether the re-recording will be made cr not. 
No money need te sent. I trust the interest will be sufficient 
to issue this relic. 

Madame Marchesi has lead the way in private recording, and 
it has now been followed by Mme. Ellen Beach Yaw witha 
charming record, that will soon be issued by the Historic Record 
Society. 

The latest artist to follow her example is the supreme Lieder- 
singer Susan Metcalfe Casals, whose recent recitals at the B.B.C. 
were such a delight. Mme. Metcalfe had never recorded 
before, but has now at long last made a series of four private 
double-sided records, containing five songs by Schubert, four by 
Schumann and four by Gabriell Fauré. I have not heard these 
records yet, but they are reported to be extremely well cone, 
both in perfcrmance and recording. The price of this series 
will probably be one guinea the set. Will those’ who: are in- 
terested in these records please let me know. 

It is hoped that with’ proper support from the collectors it will 
be possible to preserve” more voices of famous artists who have 
rarely or never recorded, and to re-record unpublished historical 
documents. 


Breitnerlaan 4, Cen Haag, Holland. LEo RIEMENS. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


There are signs of many developments in these matters in the 
near future. 

In addition to the akove activities, the Federation is planning 
a “‘ push” during the present season which may affect all societies 
in the London “belt? mentioned last month. As a result of 
the Chairman’s visit to the S.E. London Society last month it is 
hoped to organize an exchange of recitalists throughout the area 
which may do much to renew interest in the gramophone society 
movement and appreciably swell its ranks. 

Further, an Overseas Section of the Federation is contemplated. 
From Singafore comes a long account of a particularly ambitious 
society out there. Included was a booklet of works given during 
forty-two recitals in the years 1936-7. Space forbids further 
details here, but a short article on the Society’s work: will be 
given at a later date, probably during the summer. 

Orpington contributes this month’s new society: we are now 
aiming at one additional recruit each month ! 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Beckenham Recorded Music Society 

Mr. Darrel’s piano recital programme included recordings by 
Schnabel, Horowitz and Rubinstein, and brief comments were 
made on the works as well as criticisms on style. All members 
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were enthusiastic, and paid a tribute to the recitalist for the 
interesting evening. More recitals on these lines would be much 
appreciated. 

The First Annual General Meeting revealed that much hard 
work had been put in, and that there was promise of good progress 
in the coming year. 

December meetings: 7 and 21 (a Festive Evening). New 
mem ers will be heartily welcomed, and should communicate 
with the Secretary, Mr. F. B. Graves, 133 Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


M:. E. C. Instone presented a varied assortment of records: 
La (.azza Ladra by Rossini (Columbia LX353) ; Night Music by 
Mozart (H.M.V. DB3075-6) ; Les Preludes by Liszt (Columbia 
L23/ 2-3) ; Romeo and Juliet by Tchaikovsky (Columbia LX55-6) ; 
To (ie last Spring by Grieg (Columbia LX168) ; Gigli in Your 
tiny -and is frozen from La Bohéme (H.M.V. DB1538) ; Semiramide 
concucted by Toscanini, which nearly lifted the roof ; and others. 

Ir terested readers should communicate with the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull. 


Che'sea Recorded Music Society 


A: the October meeting members were given an opportunity 
of hearing two of the impending H.M.V. deletions—Bloch’s 
Piar.oforte Quintet, a revelation to those hearing the work for the 
first time, and the beautiful little Scherzo from the Verdi String 
Quartet. Other items in a well-varied programme included the 
Gaz-1 Ladra Overture (Columbia LX353), Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 4 (Decca X124-6), Dvorak’s Fifth Slavonic 
Dance (H.M.V. B8741), Liadov’s highly fanciful Kikimora 
(Odeon D6052), and the Bergamasca from Respighi’s Second 
Suite of Ancient Dances and Airs (H.M.V. C2345). 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 

\:embership has advanced this season, and our meetings have 
improved in the intimate atmosphere of the Geisha Café Smoke 
Room. The City Librarian’s Sibelius Lecture-Recital drew a 
“full house,” the illustrations being the First and Second Sym- 
phoiies, and the Swan of Tuonela. Mr. Hodge, the Hon. Secretary, 
gave an evening of recent recordings, and Mr. A. H. Green a 
reci‘al on “* Modern English Composers.” 

December meetings: 7 (“Chamber Music” by Mr. F. 
Smalley) and 21 (Christmas Programme by Mr. H. Barnacle). 
Full particulars from Mr. John H. Hodge, Messrs. A. & F. E. 
Hanson, Coventry. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


There were several orchestral works among the new issues for 
October: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1; Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1; the Tragic Overture ; and Figaro Overture. Piano records 
contrasted strongly in style: brilliant fireworks by Eileen Joyce ; 
a sympathetic Chopin rendering by Kitain ; Petri’s interpreta- 
tion of Busoni’s Study after Bach ; and a great recording by 
Gieseking of the Grieg Concerto. Among operatic records were 
some delightful airs from Bellini’s J Puritani. 

The following meeting was ‘“ Ladies’ Night ’—compéred by 
Miss Price—all the artists heard being women. During the 
tefreshment interval came the sudden “ black-out,” focusing 
attention on the Society’s illuminated birthday cake. .At this 
point a cavalcade of artists record was introduced in the belief 
that it was a puzzle record, but the artists (whose names. we were 
to guess) were announced on the record ! 

Meetings for December: 10 and 17, at 8 at All Saints’ Hall, 
Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 

The second meeting of the season was held at 14 Cuckoo Lane, 
Hanwell (by kind permission of the Chairman, Mr. Edy), when 
a programme was given by Mr. Waterfield which included 
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Dvorak’s Symphony From the New World and Rachmaninoft’s 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 3. 
New members will be cordially welcomed by the Secretary. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

““A. R.” was in fine form at the first meeting of this Society 
in its new headquarters. He revealed some of the problems of 
the critic and reviewer of records, convincing his audience that 
the job is no sinecure. He spoke disparagingly of the evils of 
over-amplification on the part of recording engineers (not on the 


part of the gramophile, as the Chairman, Mr. W. W. Johnson, . 


had imagined). He then presented Mahler’s Song of the Earth, 
together with an exceptionally clear exposition ; but the members 
were more impressed with the exposition than with the work! 
An interesting discussion followed. 

Mr. Johnson’s programme of British contemporary music 
included Boughton’s The Immortal Hour (Columbia), Lambert’s 
The Rio Grande (Columbia), and Warlock’s Capriol (H.M.V.), 
among other smaller works. 

At 8.15 on December 13, at the new Public Library, Mr. 
F. Eric Young presents a Vaughan Williams evening. Visitors 
cordially welcomed. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Recent meetings have included an abridged version (H.M.V.) 
of The Yeomen of the Guard, presented by Mr. Perrott, this light 
fare, excellently recorded, being a welcome change. Mr. Davis 
also gave melodic snatches from quartets and sonatas, mixed with 
Lieder sung by Heinrich Schlusnus. Our Secretary, Mr. Whiter, 
gave a programme of vocal records which included two Spanish 
songs by Conchita Supervia, and a fine recording of Chopin’s 
The Winter Wind, played by William Murdoch (Decca). Mr. 
Carter presented the recent Vienna Philharmonic recording of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral (H.M.V.), in which the reverberation is less 
noticeable than usual. 

Forthcoming programmes include a Liszt evening, an operatic 
programme, a Sibelius concert, Beethoven’s Seventh, and 
Brahms’s Third. NNew members should get in touch with Mr. 
G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.s. 


Halifax Music Society 


‘** The time has come, the Walrus said . . .” was the title of 
Mr. T. Marchetti’s interesting talk on contemporary music. 
There were only two sorts of music, said the lecturer, good and 
bad : the difficulty was to tell which was which. All music was 
modern once, and much that is now acceptable was once regarded 
as crazy and revolutionary. Quiet impressionism, displayed by 
Debussy, was killed by the Great War, and the music of novelty, 
excitement and action was called for. Thus the success of 
negroid jazz, and the ‘‘ geometric ’”’ music of Schénberg and his 
school. A well-chosen programme of recordings of the music of 
Debussy, Honegger, Stravinsky, Poulenc, Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams admirably illustrated Mr. Marchetti’s arguments, 
which were well received by an audience of a hundred. 


” 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Mr. F. G. Youens gave a lecture—‘ The Cantor of Leipzig ” 
—which outlined the life and work of Bach, at the third meeting 
of the season. Appropriate records were used to illustrate this 
talk. Mr. S. Beteson Coombes was the recitalist at the fourth 
meeting, which was held at our new headquarters, the Tudor 
Café, High Street, High Wycombe. His programme consisted 
of César Franck’s A major Sonata for Piano and Violin (H.M.V. 
DB2742-5) and Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata (Columbia 
L1818-9). The fine playing of the Menuhins in the Franck was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

December meetings :—2, 16, and 30, at 8 p.m. We have 
plenty of room for new members, who are cordially welcomed. 

Write in the first instance to F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge 
Road, High Wycombe. 
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Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

Rigoletto formed the subject of Mr. E. C. Meadows’s recital. 
The audience included members of the Young People’s Opera 
Circle. The complete Columbia recording was used, and Mr. 
Meadows was definitely in his element. 

In an interesting and instructive way, Mr. Harwood traced 
the evolution of the Overture from Handel to Elgar. Examples 
were: Alcina (E548) ; Gluck’s Alceste (Decca K771) ; Figaro 
(H.M.V. D1224) ; Italian in Algiers (H.M.V. DB2943) ; Oberon 
(EJ54) ; and Dvorak’s Carnaval (H.M.V. D1796). After the 
interval, the Masterworks Sub-Committee presented Schubert’s 
Quartet in G major, played by Kolisch Quartet. 

December meetings: 6 (‘‘ Delius” by Mr. F. R. Joynson) 
and 20 (‘‘ Gilbert and Sullivan” presented by Masterworks 
Sub-Committee). 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


On October 11, Arnold Perry (of the B.B.C. and Covent 
Garden Theatre) gave a brilliant lecture on ‘‘ What Happens in 
the Opera House.” In this, his remarkable powers of musical 
exposition, illustration, and histrionic art were interspersed with 
many humorous anecdotes of the musical world of to-day. It 
was at once an education and a delight, and keenly enjoyed by 
the audience of sixty-five present. 

A Triple Programme consisting of ‘‘ The Four Scherzi of 
Chopin” by Mr. E. H. Wlies, “‘ Delius ” by Mr. C. E. Holland, 
and “‘ Some Organ Recordings ”’ by Mr. C. C. Wilson, formed a 
varied and most enjoyable evening. The recent advent of new 
members ‘and full committee meetings, the latter a good augury, 
speaks well for the Society’s future. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. R. K. B. Aldridge gave the first recital of the season, 
setting a high standard. His programme included Delius’ Over 
the Hills and Far Away ; Wolf’s Italian Serenade ; Lambert’s Rio 
Grande ; the Mozart Oboe Quartet, and the Sibelius Seventh 
Symphony ; also two of Mahler’s songs. Music was somewhat 
disturbed by the tension of using fibre needles on the Lambert 
and the Symphony—other than that, it was a delightful evening 
and greatly enjoyed. 

Our next meeting was “‘ Guess the Record ”—ever popular, 
and won, as usual, by Mr. R. P. A. Lewis. 

Meetings in December: 14 and 28. Details from Miss 
Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society} 
This new society was inaugurated at the Branch Library on 


November 2. Forty enthusiasts braved the thick fog to hear 
Mr. F. Eric Young, Federation Secretary, outline the activities 
of other societies and give guidance in the formation of a new 
group. A committee was elected to act until February next, 
and a subscription of 5s. per annum decided upon. At the end of 
the business, Mr. Young presented a short programme, which 
included Gluck’s Alceste Overture ; Beethoven’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 30, No. 3 ; Prokofieff’s ‘‘ Classical ’’ Symphony ; 
and Mozart’s ballet music, Les Petits Riens. 

Future meetings will be held on alternate Tuesdays at 8.15 at 
the Orpington Branch Library, where full particulars will be 
furnished by the Librarian. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 


With a considerably increased membership, this society opened 
its winter session with a programme of music by Bach, Haydn 
and Mozart. Haydn’s Oxford Symphony (H.M.V. C2364-6) 
was voted a splendid recording, particularly on account of the 
delicate string-playing. A restful interlude was provided by 
Emmy Bettendorf’s and Gerhard Hiisch’s duets from Don Giovanni 
and The Magic Flute (Parlophone R1320). The final work was 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 (Columbia LX438-9). 
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South-East London Recorded Music Society 


Federation matters occupied the first half of the evening at our 
last meeting, which was the occasion of a visit by Mr. W. W, 
Johnson. Special points raised were: (1) How can societies hear 
Society Issues ? (2) Can the Federation arrange for visiting 
lecturers—members of other societies ? Both of these probleras are 
being taken up by the Federation. 

The remaining half of the evening was devoted to William 
Walton’s Fagade in the Decca version (speaking voice with chamber 
orchestra) and the H.M.V. orchestral suite. The company were 
evidently entertained, if not impressed. A late-comer, en‘ering 
during Mr. Johnson’s reading of one of Miss Sitwell’s poems 
(recited in the Decca version), momentarily imagined he hadf 
entered the wrong house; his fears were allayed when the 
lecturer explained (in a normal tone of voice) that what he 
had been reading probably meant nothing at all ! 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


To open the season the Chairman explored what was, for the 
Tottenham Society, almost new territory by presenting a pro- 
gramme entirely of Russian music. Three tone-poems provided 
a somewhat lighter iritroduction toa Rachmaninoff concerto and 
a Tchaikovsky symphony, the “ Pathetic ’ nature of whic!) was 
called in question by certain members. The usual critics were 
apparently stilled, and the programme was remarkably successful. 

The second recital was arranged on orthodox lines by Mr. 
Sansom. The programme may be said to have been in Mozartean 
mood throughout, and therefore automatically to have suited its 
audience. 

The only recital this month will be held on Thursday, 
December 9. The host, as usual, will be Mr. J. A. Clements, 
of 239 Park Lane, N.17, who in his dual capacity as Chairman 
and Secretary will be very pleased to receive enquiries from 
prospective members. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The second of this Society’s ‘‘ dual composer ”’ recitals was 
devoted to Brahms-Beethoven, and so good was the response to 
the request for recordings of these composers that the committee 
found it a very difficult task to compile the programme. 

The major work was Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in 
D minor, Op. 15 (William Backhaus) ; other items in the first 
half of the programme were Coriolan Overture (Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra), Romance in G of Beethoven played by Mischa 
Elman, and two songs of Brahms, (a) May Night and (b) Sapphic 
Ode, both beautiful recordings by Maria Olszewska. A society 
issue, The Spring Sonata (Beethoven) recorded by Kreisler and 
Rupp, proved a very popular item, as did the recent recording of 
the Haydn Variations by Brahms. 

The third in this “‘ dual composer ”’ series to be given later in 
the season will be a Liszt-Schubert recital. Readers in Woodford 
Green and District are asked to write the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
E. Langley King, Jordans, Dale Gardens, Woodford Green. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 9 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Constituted in 1935 from remnants of a W.E.A. Music Class 
studying orchestral works via the gramophone and tutored by 
Mr. W. W. Johnson (author, lecturer, schoolmaster) between 
1924 and 1934. Mr. F. Eric Young—last Class Secretary, first 
Society Secretary. 

Ignorance of society methods led to enquiries for information 
being sent to all extant societies. Replies revealed downhill 
tendency of society movement. Federation suggested, and 
approved by nearly all; Mr. Johnson becoming first Federation 
Chairman and Mr. Young first Secretary. 

Gillingham Society, growing rapidly, needed larger head- 
quarters last year: moved last month into new Public Library, 
“A. R.” performing opening ceremony. Further outlook— 
promising. 





